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ABSTRACT 


EVALUATING A CHARISMATIC MODEL FOR THE 
HEALING OF SEXUAL ABUSE TRAUMA 


by 

Sandra J. Bushnell 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentor 

Robert J. Sawvelle, DMin 


People with sexual abuse trauma are often ministered to when only a short amount of 
time is available. The project hypotheses is that if Christians with trauma symptoms from 
sexual abuse receive a short charismatic prayer session, then they will experience 
extinguished trauma symptoms. The sessions were administered to nine participants who 
were divided into three Christian maturity groups. Follow-up interviews documented 
what effect the charismatic prayers had on their trauma symptoms. Each participant had 
at least two trauma symptoms extinguished. The average for each Christian maturity 
group was six trauma symptoms extinguished. 
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And ought not this woman.. .whom Satan bound for eighteen long years, be set 
free from this bondage ... 


Luke 13:16 NRSV 



INTRODUCTION 


This project explores the basis for and the effects of a short charismatic prayer 
session for healing sexual abuse (SA) trauma. Charismatic healing of SA trauma is 
accomplished through the renewing of the Holy Spirit (Ti 3:5). This renewal includes 
physical and emotional healing as well as the removal of afflicting demonic spirits. 

Beginning with an overview of my ministry focus, the biblical, historical, and 
theological underpinnings for this charismatic prayer session are discussed. This is 
followed by a theoretical chapter that examines contemporary secular and Christian 
approaches for trauma treatment. The final chapter is an analysis of the project’s research 
and the results. The interweaving of the chapters and their contribution to an 
understanding of the Spirit’s renewing is discussed below. 

In Chapter 1, Ministry Focus, I outlined a variety of influences and experiences 
have shaped me for an effective release ministry based on Luke 4:18. Due to a common 
need within my various ministry contexts, I developed a charismatic prayer model for 
Christians suffering from SA trauma. Since I use the model in a jail and other settings 
where time is limited, I wanted a relatively short prayer session. My background in 
healing, deliverance, and inner healing helped me to develop that model. 

In Chapter 2, Biblical Foundations, Isaiah 30:25-26 and Matthew 8:1-17 were 
chosen for the foundation of a charismatic model for the healing of SA trauma. There are 
many biblical examples of charismatic healing, but these two pericopes have a wonderful 
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juxtaposition. Healing in Isaiah 30 is abstract and symbolic while in Matthew 8 it is 
concrete and imminent. Together they express the potential and actuality of God’s 
healing actions. 

Isaiah 30 is a prophetic picture of the healing process. In the immediate context, 
the healing was for returning exiles. In a broader context, it looks forward to the victory 
of Christ on the cross and the subsequent outpouring of the Spirit. The Spirit’s healing 
and deliverance activity is portrayed as light, flowing water, and the destruction of 
strongholds. Then God ever so tenderly binds up the fractured wounds. This picture is a 
wonderful passage for SA trauma as people may not even be able to describe the extent 
of their wounds or speak of the cause. The detailed analysis of symbolic healing and 
deliverance in Isaiah 30 gives theological insight into how the Spirit renews and heals 
Christians. The light of God’s glory brings restoration healing to wounds and the flow of 
the Spirit sustains life (Is 30:25-26, 58:8, Ps 36:8b-9). 

Whereas Isaiah 30 is abstract, Matthew 8 provides concrete examples of the 
healing ministry of Jesus. Matthew 8 provides three specific healing accounts. This is 
followed by an evening in which Jesus healed all the sick (8:16). The combination of 
these two pericopes vividly display the Spirit Christology and the renewing of the Spirit 
that is presented in the theological chapter. 

The Biblical Foundations chapter demonstrates the existence of sexual trauma and 
a language for it. Ample evidence was offered for the practices of rape and sex slavery in 
both the Old and New Testament time periods. Biblical tenninology that conveys the 
effects of SA trauma are chaos, fear, trembling, overwhelming horror, affliction, and 
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torment. Matthew describes suffering as torment, penetration, and being violently thrown 
around ( basanizomenos , malakia, errimmeroi ). 

Chapter 3, Historical Foundations, explores the development of a charismatic 
ministry to prostitutes in nineteenth-century America. This study brought many new 
insights regarding the historical aspect of sexual abuse. It revealed demonic mindsets that 
attempted to justify and excuse sexual abuse. A lack of legal protection for children also 
excused pedophiles. In states where the sexual consent was age ten, a pedophile could 
rape a ten-year-old and claim it was consensual. Low sexual consent ages also pennitted 
the existence of children brothels. The study of historic sexual abuse in the biblical and 
historical papers reveals the necessity for the Spirit’s renewing. 

The foment of nineteenth-century revivals contributed to great social changes. 
Legalized slavery and the legal sexual abuse of children ended despite opposition. As 
women moved from strictly private spheres to public spheres, they became greater 
change agents. Theologies were re-examined and the Holiness and Healing Movements 
were birthed. 

These social and religious changes culminated in an effective charismatic ministry 
to addicts, alcoholics, and prostitutes by the end of the nineteenth-century. As shown in 
the theoretical chapter, this type of charismatic ministry continues today in organizations 
such as the Glory House of Miami. The positive changes of the nineteenth-century bring 
hope that a charismatic model for healing SA trauma will become more widely accepted 
and effectively used. 
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The theological underpinnings for a charismatic prayer for healing SA trauma was 


shown in Chapter 4, Theological Foundations. Jesus healed through the power of the 
Spirit as the first Paracelte. The Holy Spirit is the second Paracelte. As the indwelling and 
empowering Spirit, the second Paracelte continues the healing ministry of Jesus working 
through Christians. Just as the first Paracelte was personal, so too the second Paracelte, 
the Spirit, is personal. Charismatic healing is accomplished through the supernatural 
empowering of the Holy Spirit as opposed to natural healing, manipulating energy fields, 
therapies, or medical interventions. A theology for charismatic healing is based on Spirit 
Christology. 

In Chapter 5, Theoretical Foundations, a few contemporary Christian and secular 
approaches to sexual abuse trauma are examined. These approaches utilize body- 
awareness therapies to various extents. The two Christian approaches (the Glory House 
of Miami and the training curriculum of Hands That Heal) employ deliverance and may 
utilize body-awareness therapy. 

On the secular side, two different yoga-based therapies for trauma that utilize 
body-awareness therapies were reviewed. While some seek Christian-based healing, 
others seek relief in modalities that are not compatible with Christianity. The increasing 
use of non-Christian spiritual practices reinforces the urgent need for Spirit-empowered 
Christians to fulfill biblical mandates. Christians are called to set captives free, heal the 
sick, and cast out demons (Lk 4:18, Mt 10:1, 8). 

In Chapter 6, Project Analysis, I present the process and results of testing my 
hypothesis. Through a qualitative collective case study, the effect of the charismatic 
prayer session on nine people is explored. The methodology, design issues, 
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implementation, and results are laid out. The data analysis begins with an inter-case 
study. This is followed by three in-depth individual case studies. In the chapter’s 
conclusion, the project results are also compared to results from a study on yoga-based 
treatment for trauma. 

A study of the biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical aspects of 
charismatic healing for sexual abuse (SA) trauma has enhanced the use of the project’s 
model. These foundational papers have especially deepened an understanding of how the 
renewing of the Spirit brings healing to those suffering from SA trauma. A calling to a 
release ministry based on Luke 4:18 has taken on a richer tone through a greater 
understanding of the renewing of the Spirit. 

The project’s research results are evidence of the biblical examples and a Spirit 
Christology. The charismatic prayer works through the renewing process of the 
indwelling and empowering Holy Spirit. This is evidenced in extinguished trauma 
symptoms. All praise and glory to our mighty God who sent us both Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit! 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Over time, a release ministry developed in my life. As I ministered with people, a 
common need within my various ministry contexts lead to the development of a ministry 
model for Christians suffering from sexual abuse (SA) trauma. The personal and ongoing 
development of a release ministry that includes deliverance, physical and inner healing, 
and training will be examined as well as the contexts in which it occurs. 

For the DMin project, I will be testing the effectiveness of the model that I have 
been using. The aim is to gain a greater understanding of the extent to which people 
experience a significantly improved quality of life after participating in a short-tenn S A 
trauma ministry model that includes a combination of deliverance, healing, and inner 
healing. Since most of this release ministry is based in the Southern Tier of New York 
State, the historical roots, the geographical influences, demographics, and the present 
ministry in the Southern Tier will be examined. 

Context 


The Southern Tier of New York State 

The Southern Tier of New York State is adjacent to the Pennsylvania border, west 
of the Catskill Mountains. From the west, the Chemung River flows into the 
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Susquehanna River. Along the Chemung River are the municipalities of Coming, Big 
Flats, Horseheads, and Elmira. Along the Susquehanna River are the municipalities of 
Owego and Vestal. 

As Elmira grew, it became a transportation hub, networking together railroads and 
canals. The railroads contributed to Elmira becoming a major stop for the Underground 
Railroad. Escaped slaves arrived in Elmira via the Pennsylvania cities of Harrisburg and 
Williamsport. In 1854 rail service between Williamsport and Elmira began and this 
increased the flow of escaping slaves into Elmira. While most former slaves continued to 
Rochester or other points, some decided to settle in the Elmira area. One of those that 
stayed in Elmira was John W. Jones who had escaped from slavery in Virginia and 
arrived in Elmira in 1844. He remained in Elmira and became an important “conductor” 
of the Underground Railroad. The Elmira station received financial support from Jervis 
Langdon, a prominent abolitionist and businessman. 1 

The abolitionist movement in the Southern Tier and in all of New York owes 
much to the preaching of evangelist Charles Finney. From 1824-1832 Finney traveled 
back and forth across western, central, and downstate New York, preaching in various 
churches. Finney ardently opposed slavery and supported women’s rights. One of 
Finney’s converts in Central New York was Theodore Weld. Weld would later play a 
prominent role in the organization and leadership of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 2 
It was during this time that slavery finally ended in New York State, in 1827. New York 


1 “Elmira: the Southern New York Hub of the UGRR,” accessed November 7, 2015, 
http ://www. ny geo. org/ elmira_ugrr.html. 

2 Lewis A Drummond, The Life and Ministry of Charles G. Finney, (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany 
House, 1985), 103,258, 262. 
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was one of the last northern states to end slavery due to the large number of slaves in 
New York City. 3 Since Langdon lived in the central region prior to moving to the Elmira 
area in 1832, and he was a Presbyterian 4 as was Finney, it seems very possible that he sat 
under Finney’s preaching and was influenced by his abolitionist views. 

In 1846 Jervis Langdon left the Presbyterians and became part of a group that 
founded the Independent Congregational Church in Elmira. The bylaws specifically 
stated that slavery was a sin. In 1854 Thomas Beecher was recruited by Langdon and 
others from New York City to be the pastor. 5 Thomas was the son of Lyman Beecher, 
one of the most prominent clergyman of his time. Some of Thomas’ more famous 
siblings were Harriett Beecher Stowe (author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin) and Henry Ward 
Beecher (abolitionist pastor in New York City). 6 His brother Edward Beecher had Finney 
preach at his church in Boston. Finney also preached in Lyman Beecher’s church. 7 Given 
Langdon’s proximity to Finney’s preaching and the association between Finney and the 
Beecher family, it seems likely that both Langdon and Thomas Beecher would have been 
influenced and encouraged by Finney’s stance on abolition. 

An indirect result of the abolition effort was the planting of the seeds of prisons in 
the Elmira area. Confederate Civil War prisoners were imprisoned in a camp in Elmira 


3 Eric Foner, Gateway to Freedom: The Hidden Story> of the Underground Railroad, (New York, 
NY: W.W. Norton & Company, 2015), 42. 

4 Barbara Ramsdale, “The History of John W. Jones” Chemung Historical Journal, Vol 49, no 2 
(December 2003): 5307-5424. 

5 “History of The Park Church as 6-14-15,” accessed November 21, 2015, Park Church, 
http:// www. theparkchurch. org/history. 

6 Foner, Gateway, 117. 

7 Drummond, Life and Ministry of Charles G. Finney, 122, 237. 
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from 1864 to the end of the war in 1865. Thus began the Elmira area’s long history of 
incarceration. Eleven years after the close of the prison camp, the Elmira Reformatory 
was opened in 1876. It was the nation’s first refonnatory. The focus was on refonning the 
inmate so they would not return to a life of crime. Inmates could either attend classes or 
leam a trade. Inmates could also shorten their sentence by qualifying for parole. 8 Today it 
is a maximum-security prison for adult males. During World War II, Italian prisoners 
were housed in nearby Horseheads. Then the area received another men’s maximum 
security prison when the Southport Corrections Facility opened in 1988. 9 

Golden Key Prison Ministry 

While the historic Elmira Refonnatory sought to reform the inmates, today’s 
Golden Key Prison Ministry seeks to transform the inmate through a saving and 
transforming relationship with Jesus Christ and his Holy Spirit. Golden Key Prison 
Ministry was founded in 1977 by a Baptist pastor. Initially it ministered only in the 
Elmira Corrections Facility (the fonner Refonnatory) but it soon united with efforts at 
various jails as well. Today Golden Key serves jails in four counties and the Elmira 
prison. 10 The board and leadership are mainly Baptist but many of the volunteers in 
Chemung County are charismatic/Pentecostal. Since 2007 I have been ministering to the 
women at the Chemung County Jail in Elmira through Golden Key Prison Ministry. 


8 “Elmira,” New York Correction History Society, accessed November 5, 2015, 
http://www.correctionhistory.org/html/chronicl/docs2day/elmira.html. 

9 “Chemung County History Timeline 1771 - 2013,” Chemung County History, Elmira, NY, 
accessed November 5, 2015, http://chemunghistory.com/pages/timeline.html. 

10 “Our Story,” Golden Key Prison Ministry, accessed November 7, 2015, 
http://www.goldenkeyprisonministry.org/about/our-story/. 
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Elmira had a 2010 population of 29,200 and is the county seat of Chemung 
County which has a population of 88,830. 11 . The jail has a maximum capacity of 262 
inmates. The average daily population in 2014 was 169 inmates. 12 Most of the inmates 
are males. The crimes of female inmates include driving under the influence, manufacture 
and/or sale of illegal drugs, possession of illegal drugs, probation violation, murder, 
domestic violence, child endangerment or abuse, theft, robbery, fraud, and prostitution. 
From my personal observation, the last four crimes are all related to drug abuse. 

The Chemung County jail houses more than just county residents. Sometimes it 
boards female inmates from other county jails. These inmates often attend the Christian 
services. Other inmates are from other cities or states, they just happened to have been 
arrested in Chemung County and hence are part of the local jail population. The ages of 
those attending services has ranged from seventeen to eighty, but most of the female 
inmates are under fifty. Very few of the inmates are married and most of them have 
children. Occasionally lesbians attend the services. In the social hierarchy among the 
female inmates, lesbians are at the bottom. Above them are the prostitutes, and then 
above them are all the other female inmates. 

For many of the younger women, the jail services are the first time they have ever 
been in a church. Others have had limited church experience as a child and may have 
only attended church at Christmas or Easter. From personal observation, the religious 
background of females attending services has been none, Catholic, Baptist, Church of 


11 “U.S. Census Bureau: State and County QuickFacts-Elmira, New York,” U.S. Census Bureau, 
accessed November 14, 2015, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/36/36015.html. 

12 “Chemung County Sheriffs Office 2014 Annual Report,” accessed November 7, 

2015http://chemungsheriff.net/usr/2014%20CCSO%20Annual%20Report.pdf p. 13. 
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God, and Methodist. The female population that attends the services is largely Caucasian 
followed by African-American. 

The jail is a twenty-minute drive from my house. The Sunday morning service is 
held in a multi-purpose room. Attendance is limited to no more than twenty inmates in 
the room per service. Inmates must sit within camera view. Since Golden Key has Baptist 
leadership, a man does the men’s service while I do the woman’s service. That being 
said, my partner is not Baptist and rejoices over the healings and at times makes room for 
me to do prophetic ministry with the men. 

Attendance at the women’s service ranges from eight to twenty. Some attend with 
the purpose of socializing with an inmate on a different cell block. Attendance tends to 
increase when an inmate with more of a promoter personality starts inviting others to 
attend. While prophetic ministry and healings during the service tends to increase 
attendance and requests for one-on-one visitation, this impact is mitigated by the 
revolving nature of the inmate population. Someone ministered to one month may no 
longer be in the jail the next month. The jail is for those awaiting sentencing and only for 
sentences up to one year. Longer sentences are served in a prison. 

One-on-ones are conducted in a visitation room. Here inmates meet with their 
lawyers, probation officers, clergy, and other visitors. There is no open visitation. A wire 
screen separates the inmate and the visitor. On either side of the screen is a small room 
with a chair and a locking door with a window. As my schedule pennits, I do one-on-one 
visitations on Thursday mornings. Depending on the inmate, there are also times of 
deliverance ministry, inner healing, physical healing, and activation in the prophetic. The 
deliverance ministry includes the area of SA trauma. At times the Holy Spirit has so 
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saturated us, we both just sit there drinking it in. Unfortunately, despite these wonderful 
encounters with the Holy Spirit, many return to their addiction lifestyle. It is truly a 
ministry of sowing and watering the seed. 

Hope Teen Challenge 

Three years prior to joining Golden Key in 2007,1 began ministering at Hope 
Teen Challenge (hereafter referred to as Hope TC). At first I was teaching classes, then I 
joined the board of directors and in early 2014 I became the chairperson for the Board of 
Directors. Hope TC is a residential program serving women with life controlling issues. 
We accept females from age seventeen and up who are physically able to participate in 
the program and want to at least consider a spiritual or faith component for their 
restoration. We do not accept anyone with a history of violence or sexual predation. 
Approximately 60% of entrants finish the program. For those who complete the program, 
the recidivism rate is around 5%. 

The Hope TC student population is similar in many ways to the female jail 
population. Most of the students are Caucasian followed by African-American, Indian, 
and those with some Hispanic or Native American ancestry. Very few are married and 
many have children. While our oldest student was in her fifties, most are under age forty. 
Most but not all of the students have a history of substance abuse. Frequently the women 
have a history of incarceration or arrest. The religious background includes none, 
Catholic, and Protestant (both Pentecostal and non-Pentecostal). Occasionally there are 


lesbian students. 
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While the jail population is largely from the county in which it is situated, Hope 
TC tends to not have students from the county in which it is situated. Practically all 
students are from at least fifty miles away as it is preferable to remove the addict from 
their addiction context. 

Hope TC had its beginnings in 1985 as an aftercare program for female inmates in 
Owego, New York, a town in Broome County along the Susquehanna River. When the 
founder left, the board affiliated with Teen Challenge USA as a women’s center. The 
program grew and the house in Owego became too cramped, necessitating a move to a 
larger facility in Vestal, New York. Vestal is east of Owego and is also in Broome 
County. The town is situated between the Susquehanna River and the Pennsylvania 
border. 

Located in a residential neighborhood, the three-acre campus of Hope TC is 
divided by Mirador Road. On one side of the road is the 14,000-square foot residential 
program building that was a fonner Episcopal church. The building permit allows us to 
house fourteen students. Across the street is our 6,000-square foot community center that 
was formerly a Methodist church. The building is rented to a Methodist congregation on 
Sundays and is also rented out for parties and other events. 

Hope TC is right off of Route 86, the major east-west highway that parallels the 
river. Most of the hour drive from my house is along the Chemung and Susquehanna 
rivers. In addition to being the chairperson for the board of directors, I also teach a class 
at Hope TC. The healing and deliverance ministry I do with the students includes SA 
trauma ministry. 
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Networks of contacts 

In addition to the above contexts, ministry frequently occurs with people 
encountered through the network contacts. While the jail and Hope TC populations are 
Americans, this network context includes both Americans and Internationals. The 
Internationals are both within this country and in other countries. Some of the ministry is 
conducted over Skype. As a participant in Global Awakening’s Christian Healing 
Certification Program Association, people sometimes contact me for ministry. I also 
minister through a monthly charismatic woman’s meeting in the Coming area. These 
meetings are held at a friend’s house who is African-American. Most of the women who 
attend are through her network of contacts. My ministry there includes training, healing, 
and deliverance. Additionally I minster to people I encounter at various Christian venues 
and through referrals. 

Context Commonality 

A frequent commonality of the various ministry contexts is women experiencing 
trauma from rape and/or sexual assault. The Bureau of Justice Statistics distinguishes 
between rape and sexual assault. Rape is forced sexual penetration (vaginal, anal, or oral 
penetration, including penetration with objects). Rape also includes attempted rapes. 
Verbal threats of rape are classified as a form of attempted rape. Sexual assault excludes 
rape and attempted rape but includes a wide range of attacks or attempted attacks of a 
sexual nature (grabbing, fondling, verbal threats, etcetera). 13 The rape and/or abuse may 


13 Bureau of Justice Statistics, accessed November 12, 2015, 
http ://www.bj s.gov/index.cfm?ty=tp&tid=317. 
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have been acute or chronic. Many of the women experience revictimization. The 
revictimization and SA trauma reflect a 2002 study that showed that children who were 
sexually abused are at an increased risk for sexual revictimization as adults. Those who 
were abused both as children and as adults had more PTSD symptoms and dissociation 
than those who were abused only as children. 14 

Most of the women I minister to at the jail and at Hope TC have a history of rape 
and/or sexual assault, and substance abuse. Many also have a history of mental health 
diagnoses. Some have worked in various forms of prostitution including a more limited 
form of bartering sex for drugs. Various studies have shown an association between rape 
and sexual assault, and trauma, and substance abuse. A study of 100 inpatients for 
substance abuse found that 66% of them had a history of sexual or physical assault. Half 
of the assault victims also meet criteria for PTSD while none of those in the non-assault 
group did. There is a correlation between childhood sexual assaults and developing 
substance dependence at an earlier age than those who did not have childhood assault. 15 
Female substance abusers have a higher rate of PTSD than male substance abusers. 
Typically, women with the dual diagnosis of substance abuse and PTSD have a history of 
childhood sexual and/or physical assault. 16 


14 Catalina M. Arata, “Child Sexual Abuse and Sexual Revictimization” Clinical Psychology’: 
Science and Practice, 9, no 2, (June 2002): 135-164. 

15 Dorothy E. Grice, Kathleen T. Brady, Lorraine R. Dustan, Robert Malcolm, and Dean G 
Kilpatrick, “Sexual and Physical Assault History and Posttraumatic Stress Disorder in Substance- 
Dependent Individuals,” American Journal on Addictions 4, no. 4, (Fall 1995): 297-305. 

16 Lisa M. Najavits, Roger D Weiss, and Sarah R. Shaw, “The Link Between Substance Abuse and 
Posttraumatic Stress Disorder in Women, American Journal on Addictions 6, no. 4, (Fall 1997): 273-283. 
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In contrast, those I encounter through my network of contacts that are 
experiencing SA trauma are either not currently engaging in substance abuse or have 
never engaged in substance abuse. What is common to all groups is the fact that the SA 
trauma is having a negative impact on their quality of life. They may be experiencing 
anxiety, depression, fear, anger, trust issues, a feeling of devaluation and powerlessness, 
sexual dysfunction, and limited healthy boundaries. Fonnal studies have also noted 
Somatoform disorders, Body Dysmorphic disorders, compulsory body mutilation, high 
risk sexual behaviors, and disordered eating behaviors. 17 

There is a commonality in all ministry contexts of the types of perpetrators and 
the degrees of forgiveness. The perpetrators can be direct family members, indirect 
family members, neighbors, friends or associates of the family, babysitters, sex 
customers, and total strangers. The survivors vary in how much they have forgiven the 
perpetrators. Some have not forgiven and do not want to. Some have not forgiven but 
desire to while others have either begun or completed the process of forgiving. From my 
ministry experience, often the simple explanation that forgiving does not entail 
reconciliation helps survivors to forgive. 

The Present Ministry 

Throughout the ministry context, there are a variety of needs. The vast majority of 
those ministered to with SA trauma have been adult women. There have been positive 
outcomes as I addressed trauma spirits, forgiveness, and emotional memory. However, I 


17 Nicole P. Yuan, Mary P. Koss, and Mirto Stone, The Psychological Consequences of Sexual 
Trauma, National Online Resource Center on Violence Against Women, (March 2006): 3,11, accessed 
November 23, 2015, http://www.vawnet.org. 
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am hampered by short windows of time in which to minister and in some cases by the 
rotational nature of the context. To be more effective within these constraints, I am 
constantly apprising the ministry model that I use. In addition, I have been pursuing the 
therapeutic effect of the Presence of Jesus Christ as I minister. This Presence is often 
manifested as great peace. Some people have told me that they have never experienced 
such a level of peace while others tell me they could fall asleep as I minister to them. As 
with physical healing, I am pursuing an inner healing that is instantaneous and complete. 
Yet I also realize that this targeted inner healing is just one step on the survivor’s journey 
to wholeness. Like the conductors of the Underground Railroad, my ministry is just one 
of the many stops on their journey to freedom and a new life. 

Ministry Journey 


Development of a Release Ministry 

For over thirty-eight years I have been employed in the electric and gas utility 
industry. This employment has financed two master degrees and many ministry projects. 
Up until 2005 I have also held various positions in the local church with my primary role 
being in adult education. As I met people with different emotional issues, I would study 
the issues in order to help them. Some of the issues were eating disorders, SA trauma, 
anger, the aftermath of abortion, and drug addictions. Studying different issues to help 
other people has also aided my own personal growth. 

When I asked the Lord for a ministry verse I was given Luke 4:18 “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me .. .He has sent me to proclaim release to 
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the captives.. .to let the oppressed go free." 18 God has called me to a release ministry but 
it has taken me many years to be able to fully articulate it. Release is a combination of 
salvation, healing, deliverance, and the transformation that comes from being in God’s 
presence. It includes activating people in spiritual gifts and ministry so they can have a 
zesty abundant life (Jn 10:10) and help others. 

God has given me a heart for the addicts, prostitutes, and those in sex slavery. I 
refer to them as the “lost coins” (Lk 15:8-10). As a prophetic act, whenever I see a stray 
penny I pick it up. Most adults will not bend over to pick up a stray penny since it has 
little value. Picking it up signifies both the value of the lost coin and my ministry to the 
lost coins. At times I am asked by addicts why I care since I have never been an addict 
and have never been sexually abused. My reply is that when I was in my twenties, I 
prayed that my heart would be burdened for the things that were on God’s heart. 
Embracing this ever-unfolding release ministry has truly been an act of enlarging my tent 
(Is 54:2-3). I long to see these lost coins released, transformed, and empowered for the 
kingdom of God. 

An important step in the development of this release ministry was a paper I wrote 
as part of my master’s in Biblical Literature. This paper dealt with the usage of Ancient 
Near East chaos symbols of the sea and sea monsters in the Bible. Throughout the Bible 
these and other symbols of chaos are easily managed and defeated by God. Since the core 
of a release ministry is liberating people from demonic chaos, it is essential to start with 
an understanding of God’s power and ability to manage chaos. 


18 The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version. (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 
1989). The NRSV will be used throughout the paper unless otherwise noted. 
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During my stint as a Mission Director in a local church, one of the organizations 
that we supported was a women’s Teen Challenge, a residential Christian program for 
women with life controlling issues. In 2004 I began teaching classes there once a week, 
writing my own lessons. These lessons were a part of the development of my release 
ministry. As I taught the students about anger management, de-selling, and personal 
power, they taught me about the world of drug addiction. The students’ SA trauma lead 
me to take the Teen Challenge training for this subject and to explore what others were 
doing to bring healing to this trauma. 

In early 2005 my husband and I transitioned to a church with a strong emphasis 
on prophetic training and ministry. I began to study deliverance through various 
organizations and we started attending Randy Clark’s Global Awakening events and 
training. Soon I was ministering prophetically at Hope TC and the jail. In 2005 I invited 
an African-American woman with a strong prophetic gifting to join me. She was a 
wonderful example of using words of knowledge and discerning of spirits to uncover root 
issues. Together we trained the students in the prophetic. 

My release ministry deepened in the areas of prophecy, healing, and deliverance, 
but I longed to be more effective. Starting in 2012,1 completed many of Global 
Awakening’s on-line classes on healing and deliverance through their Christian Healing 
Certification program. Drawing on the deliverance training and what God would reveal to 
me as I ministered, my model for SA trauma was developed and practiced. As God’s 
grace for ministry grew in my life, my release ministry began to experience greater 


results. 
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Key Revelatory Encounters 

God has graciously given me a number of revelatory encounters that have guided 
me and helped to define my ministry. These have been in the areas of scripture quickened 
to my spirit, visions, dreams, and prophetic words. In my twenties, as I was reading 
Isaiah, God quickened to my spirit Isaiah 49:6 "It is too little, he says, for you to be my 
servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and restore the survivors of Israel; I will make you 
a light to the nations, that my salvation may reach to the ends of the earth.” 19 It was an 
early indicator that my ministry would involve not only those in the church but those 
outside of the church as well. For many years, my ministry was within the local church 
but around 2004 it shifted and now all my ministry is outside the church walls to both 
non-Christians and Christians. 

God also gave me Isaiah 54:2-3 “Enlarge the site of your tent, and let the curtains 
of your habitations be stretched out; do not hold back; lengthen your cords and strengthen 
your stakes. For you will spread out to the right and to the left, and your descendants will 
possess the nations and will settle the desolate towns.” 20 Isaiah 49:6 and 54:2-3 have 
always given me a sense of destiny. Over the years, other revelatory encounters have 
built on the foundation of these two passages. 

Two major visions have also helped define my ministry. In April 2005, my 
husband and I attended the Global Awakening Healing School 2. We received prayers for 
an impartation for healing and we went through a fire tunnel (a gauntlet of people who 
release into you as you walk through). After going through the fire tunnel, I stood there 

19 The New American Bible. (New York, NY: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1970). This is the version 1 
was reading at the time. 


20 The New American Bible. 
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by myself, wondering how God could use me in a healing ministry when I had my own 
health issues. Then a conference staff person who is mentally handicapped placed her 
fingers in my palms, prayed, and walked away. After she left, I felt energy waves coming 
out of my palms where she touched me. As I looked at my hands, in the spirit I saw both 
of my palms wrapped in an ace bandage and I thought “wounded healer.” God used both 
the vision and the mentally handicapped woman’s powerful ministry to reassure me that I 
would be used in healing even though I also needed healing. 

The school was being held at the Life Center church which had a room called the 
Furnace Room. It was a quiet place for seeking God’s Presence. I told God I wanted a 
vision for my ministry and I went into the Furnace Room to receive it. As I sat down in a 
chair, I noticed a penny on the floor and picked it up. It signified rescuing lost coins. As I 
waited expectantly, suddenly it was like sitting in a movie theater, watching the image on 
the screen, except I was interactive in the vision. There was a sense of soaring and then I 
saw mountains and the thought came to me, “purple mountains majesty.” 

Then I saw a black wrought iron gate with an intricate design. A yellow light 
appeared at the keyhole and as the gate opened, I heard “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail.” I went soaring through a brown rough textured tunnel, but I was uneasy as I 
knew it was the demonic realm. Fortunately, the light reappeared in front of me and I 
relaxed and felt secure. Soaring along behind the light, I went up and out through a side 
tunnel or vent. 

When a flat map of the world appeared, I knew God was going to show me 
countries I would be traveling to. I watched South America, wondering if I would be 
going on a Global Awakening missionary trip there. However, the map moved east of 
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South America and I saw the next continent, Africa. The light reappeared and went south 
along the west coast of Africa. The light went almost to the end of the continent, but not 
quite to the tip and stopped, indicating a country I would be traveling to. Then the light 
took off and moved north into Eastern Europe and stopped. 

Suddenly, coins were thrown powerfully on the floor in front of me. I literally 
jumped in my seat, it was so sudden and strong. In the vision, I looked down and saw 
brown coins laying at my feet. Lost coins. The coins were partially on a hallway carpet 
and the room had arched doorways. Off to the upper left side I could see whitish 
buildings with columns and domes. The image shifted and I saw a side angle shot of a 
house with a porch. There were a series of pillars supporting the porch roof. Then the 
vison ended, as suddenly as it had started. 

When I later examined a world map, I realized the country in Africa was Namibia. 
The vision builds upon the Isaiah 49:6 passage that God gave me. It also reassures me 
that the Holy Spirit will guide me and be with me as I minister in different countries. My 
ministry will be to the lost coins in countries with pillars, columns, domes, and arched 
doorways. Interestingly, in June of that same year I received a prophetic word from 
someone who saw me in a room with a column, preaching to a large group of people. 

The following April we attended another a Global Awakening event at the Life 
Church. Once again I went to the Furnace Room and experienced another major vision. 

In this vision, I saw a huge mountain. One side was exposed down to the bedrock and the 
bedrock was solid gold. As I looked at the bedrock thinking it was too beautiful to mar I 
heard “Don’t touch the gold!” Then I heard “There is gold in them thar hills!” As I 
wondered how to get the gold out of the mountain, I saw a covered wagon train start out 
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of the mouth of a mining shaft in the mountain. The covered wagons were following dark 
green army supply trucks. Suddenly I was leading the procession through the mountains 
on a narrow path cut into the side of a steep mountain. The downhill side of the road was 
a straight shot downhill. If anyone got off the path, it was certain death. We continued 
through a blue-grayness that was like dust in the air. It obscured our vision but we kept 
going and then the vision ended. 

During the covered wagon era, people packed their lives into the wagon and then 
traveled across the country to make a new start. In the vision, each wagon represented a 
life, someone that God would bring to me for me to help. The wagons in the vision, the 
people, were the gold in the mountain (“There is gold in them thar hills!”). The gold 
creates a powerful picture of how much God values people. With God’s supply trucks, I 
am able to lead them safely through dangerous areas. This vision is a symbolic 
expression of Luke 4:18 and my release ministry. 

At some point, I began asking God for an anointing to heal brains. I was also 
studying the brain and brain disorders. In 2010 I received a prophetic word from my 
pastor (who is also a prophet) that I have an anointing to heal minds. Four years later we 
attended Global Awakening’s Voice of the Prophets conference in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. One of the prophetic speakers prophesied to me that God was giving me a 
gift for the healing of minds, even for the healing of delusions of the soul. 

The prophet specifically mentioned the healing of bipolar, multiple personality 
disorders, and neurological disorders. They also said I would impart the gift of healing to 
others. Previously there had been results when praying for people with neurological 
disorders but these prophetic words were an encouragement that God was answering my 
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prayers and empowering me in this area in a greater way. Since the 2014 prophetic word, 
there have been healings of neurological damage from strokes, multiple sclerosis, and 
Parkinson’s. I consider the healing of brains to be a special part of my release ministry. 

The Synergy 

My career, education, and ministries have aspired together with God’s calling and 
giftings to bring me to this point in my life. In every context that I am involved in, I 
encounter people needing healing from SA trauma. Survivors that are experiencing SA 
trauma are impacted in a variety of ways that diminishes or limits their enjoyment of life. 
These diminished forces include but are not limited to fear, anxiety, nightmares, health 
issues, addictions and dysfunctional relationships. In some cases, their coping 
mechanisms lead to incarceration. Helping Christians become released from the bondage 
of SA trauma is a prominent theme in my various ministry contexts. Through the synergy 
of my education, the pursuit of my calling, and my needs of my context, I have developed 
a SA trauma model that I use when ministering to Christians. Having grown in the grace 
that was given to me (2 Pt 3:18), specifically a grace for a release ministry, I can 
effectively minister to people with SA trauma. 

Those I ministered to for SA trauma have experienced improvements in various 
areas of their lives. Through this DMin project, I seek to learn and document how 
effective this SA trauma ministry model is. While outside of the scope of this project, an 
understanding of the effectiveness will guide adjustments to the model and allow for 
adaptations for other contexts such as international programs for survivors of SA trauma. 



Conclusion 


Most of the Christian survivors of SA trauma that I encounter need an effective 
charismatic healing model that can be administered in a short time frame. For this DMin 
project, the effectiveness of an existing model will be tested. The hypothesis is that 
people will experience extinguished SA trauma symptoms after participating in a short 
SA trauma prayer session that includes deliverance, healing, inner healing, and the 
operation of the gifts of the Spirit. 

Within the contexts of Hope TC, the jail in Elmira, and a personal network, the 
charismatic model will be administered and then evaluated for effectiveness. Using a 
qualitative case study approach, the ministry model will be evaluated through personal 
interviews. The interview will establish the pre and post-ministry status of trauma 
symptoms and associated health issues. The anticipated outcome is that people will 
experience extinguished SA trauma symptoms and a healing of physical conditions 


associated with the SA trauma. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL POUNDATIONS 


Charismatic healing is accomplished through the supernatural work of the Holy 
Spirit as opposed to natural healing or medical interventions. 1 The biblical foundations 
for a charismatic model for the healing of sexual abuse (SA) trauma are found in Isaiah 
30:25-26 and Matthew 8:1-17. The Isaiah pericope is a symbolic presentation of the 
healing work of the Spirit while the Matthew pericope offers concrete examples of Jesus 
healing people. The healing ministry of Jesus brings to life the symbolism of Isaiah. 

Within the Old Testament there are a limited number of specific examples of 
divine healing and only one reference to exorcism (1 Sm 16:14-23). Healing and 
exorcism awaited a broader fulfillment in the Spirit empowered ministry of Jesus Christ. 
Every healing in the Old Testament is a foretaste of the charismatic healing that will be 
released through Jesus and then through his disciples. Although there is little specific 


1 It is recognized that in addition to a charismatic healing model, related issues such as 
abandonment, boundaries, grief, brainwashing, etcetera may require ongoing therapy and social support. It 
is not the intent of this project to minimize in any way the impact of sexual abuse, the use of non- 
charismatic models, or the possible immensity of the recovery process. 
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healing in the Old Testament, there are many recorded expectations on how the Spirit 
will work in the future unfolding of God’s plan. 2 

The prophet Isaiah employs various metaphors and symbols to express a futuristic 
healing that would be inaugurated by the anointed Servant. Isaiah has a “bi-focal” point 
of view. 3 Through his bottom lens, Isaiah speaks of the near future restoration of the 
nation. Through his top lens, he prophesies of the suffering Servant and the distant future 
outpouring of the Spirit. This exegete of the Isaiah passage is based on understanding that 
the charismatic fulfillment of the pericope awaits the ministry of Jesus the Christ, the 
Anointed One. 

The exegete of the Isaiah section begins with an overview of sexual abuse and 
trauma language in the Old Testament. This is to establish that the existence of sexual 
abuse was acknowledged by the writers of the Old Testament and to explore possible 
ways trauma might be expressed. Following that is an examination of the concept of 
healing within the book of Isaiah. The purpose of this study is to detennine if the 
Isaiahian prophetic usage of healing is applicable to a charismatic model for healing S A 
trauma. For the purposes of this project, all references to Isaiah will be to the canonical 
form of the book. 

The rationale for the limits of the pericope will be discussed followed by an 
analysis of the highly symbolic language of Isaiah 30:25-25. Although the selected Isaiah 
passage is short, it is densely packed with allusions and symbolism. These prophetic 


2 Willem VanGemeren and Andrew Abernethy, “The Spirit and the Future: A Canonical 
Approach," in Presence, Power, and Promise: The Role of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament , eds. 
David G. Firth and Paul D. Wegner (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2011), 323. 

3 G. B Caird, The Language and Imagery of the Bible (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 
1980), 258. 
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devices will be related to their overall usage within Isaiah. Since this is an exploration of 
applicability for victims of SA trauma, of particular concern is the pericope’s possible 
limitation of healing to only the offenders whom God has punished. The concept of the 
innocent sufferer in Isaiah will be examined to detennine if this periscope’s healing is 
only for pardoned offenders or if it extends to innocent victims. 

The New Testament section unpacks how Matthew 8:1-17 supports a charismatic 
model for healing SA trauma. This pericope was chosen for its demonstration of a 
charismatic healing ministry and an emphasis on the willingness of Jesus to heal even the 
most marginalized people. The exegete will begin with a discussion of the nature of 
sexual abuse in the New Testament world and the trauma language employed by 
Matthew. Following that is an overview of Jesus as a charismatic healer in Matthew. An 
examination of the mountain symbolism in the pericope will be related to the mountain 
symbolism in the Isaiah pericope. Attention will then turn to the specific healing stories 
and how healing is available to even the most marginalized people. Of particular interest 
is Matthew’s use of silent healings and healing expressed as health issues leaving or 
being taken away. In these Old Testament and New Testament pericopes, the presence 
and power of God brings healing. This healing is not just for physical wellbeing but is 
also for emotional and spiritual wellbeing. 
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Isaiah 30:25-26 

Sexual Abuse and Trauma Language Within the Old Testament 

Sexual abuse is mentioned in the Old Testament in terms of rape and sexual 
slavery. The Old Testament contains many accounts of rape including the category of war 
rape that is inflicted by invading enemies. 4 Sexual slavery was also a consequence of war 
(Jgs 5:30; Is 3:17; Am 7:17). The regulation of sexual slavery in Deuteronomy 21:14 
speaks of men abusing ( nh , to humiliate; to oppress, to do violence to) their sex slaves. 
This term is used for the rape of Dinah and Tamar. 5 In the Greco-Roman world, male 
slaves were sometimes used for homosexual activities. 6 These categories of sexual abuse 
can result in trauma. Since SA trauma may also affect succeeding generations, people and 
communities suffer either directly or indirectly from this trauma. 7 

Although contemporary terms for mental trauma, repression, muscle memory, and 
triggers were not a part of the Ancient Near East language, the concepts of chaos, fear, 
trembling, overwhelming horror, affliction, and torment were (Ps 55:4-5). In Isaiah, 
chaos is depicted as a powerful monster that God slays (51:9). People are in mental 


4 For rape see Gn 19:32, 34:2, 7; 35:22; Jgs 20:4-6; 2 Sm 13:11-14. For war rape see 2 Sm 16:21- 
22; Is 13:16; Lam 5:11; Zee 14:2; see also Jer 38:22-23. 

5 Susan Niditch, “A Messy Business: Ritual Violence After The War,” Society’ of Biblical 
Literature, no. 18, Warfare, Ritual, and Symbol in Biblical and Modern Contexts (2014): 187-204. 

6 Markus Milligan, “Roman Sex, Sexuality, Slaves and Lex Scantinia - HeritageDaily - Heritage 
& Archaeology News,” n.d., accessed February 25, 2016, http://heritagedaily.com/2013/08/roman-sex- 
sexuality-slaves-and-lex-scantinia/97996. 

7 David Janzen, The Violent Gift: Trauma’s Subversion of the Deuteronomistic History’s 
Narrative, Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies, 561 (New York, NY: T & T Clark 
International, 2012), 31-33. 
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anguish, oppressed, and broken emotionally and spiritually (13:8, 61:1). These terms 
convey aspects of trauma and are thus expressive of SA trauma. 

An Understanding of Healing in Isaiah 

A charismatic model for the healing of SA trauma rests on God’s ability to control 
both the physical and the supernatural world. It is also contingent upon God’s willingness 
to heal and care for even the most marginalized people. An examination of Isaiah reveals 
the existence of these necessary elements for the healing of SA trauma. 

Throughout Isaiah, Yahweh is transcendent, easily controlling the cosmos, the 
nations, and chaos. Hezekiah’s physical healing demonstrates God’s authority over 
illness but it is in an elite rather than a marginalized setting. The healing is for the person 
with the highest social-economic status, the king (Is 38:21-22). Fortunately, other 
sections of Isaiah embrace the healing of the marginalized. Jeremy Schippner notes that 
the prophetic books associate disability imagery with restoration from the exile. Isaiah is 
the only prophetic book in which the disabled are healed (contrast Is 29:17-18; 35:5-6 
with Jer 31:8). Schippner attributes this to a physical idealization of the returnees in a 
restored Zion. 8 1 would argue that Isaiah speaks of the healing of the lame because 
healing is a function of the Suffering Servant and healing is one of the themes in Isaiah. 9 


8 J. Schipper, “Why Does Imagery of Disability Include Healing in Isaiah?,” Journal for the Study 
of the Old Testament 39, no. 3 (2015): 319-333. Compare Is 35:6 with Jer 31:8; Mi 4:6, Zep 3:19. 

9 For healing, see Is 6:16, 19:22, 30:26, 33:24, 53:5, 57:18, 19. 
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In Zephaniah, the marginalized lame are told that Yahweh will “change their 
shame into praise and renown in all the earth” (Zep 3:19). 10 Thus the promise of healing 
for the lame, blind, deaf, and mute in Isaiah 35:6 is a promise of healing for the 
marginalized. Healing however extends beyond the in-group marginalized to those 
outside of the group, the most marginalized. Yahweh will even heal the repentant enemy, 
the nation of Egypt (Is 19:22; see also the implicit extension of healing to Assyria in v. 
24). In the world of sexual abuse, it is important to remember that God desires to save 
and heal abusers as well as the abused. 

Three healing terms within Isaiah are applicable for the healing of SA trauma. 
They are rapa (restore), habash (bind or bandage), and haya (to remain alive, revive) for 
healing. While rapa has traditionally been thought of as “to heal,” Michael Brown 
advocates that “restore, make whole” is more accurate since in every biblical instance 
rapa refers to restoring to the original and proper state. Thus deficiencies, wrongs, 
brokenness, and sickness are restored, not healed. Some suggest that rapa originally 
referred to the mending of sewing but Brown disagrees. He argues that the oldest extant 
usage of rapa means to heal. 11 

Since habash is often used for the binding on of a bandage, it includes the ideas of 
medication and healing. 12 Individuals may require binding in both a physical and an 
emotional sense (Is 61:1; Ps 146:3 where broken hearts are bound). In Isaiah 38, the 


10 The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version. (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 
1989). The NRSV will be used throughout the paper unless otherwise noted. 

11 Michael L. Brown, Israel’s Divine Healer (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1995). 27-29. 

12 R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. Archer, and Bruce K. Waltke, Theological Wordbook of the Old 
Testament, vol. 1, 2 vols. (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1980). 261. TWOT 599. Occurs in Is 6:1, 3:7, 30:26, 
61:1. 
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dying Hezekiah recovers ( haya , remain alive, revive from sickness) from sickness. The 
revival of Hezekiah demonstrates that healing in Isaiah encompasses being made whole 
from the former health issue. It also demonstrates that rapa may occur in conjunction 
with the use of medicines or the binding of wounds. Survivors of sexual abuse may need 
restoration {rapa) and the binding of mental, emotional, and spiritual fractures {habash). 
As with Hezekiah, their process of reviving {haya) may involve other medical or 
therapeutic interventions in addition to the charismatic activity. Since both healing as 
restoration and healing as the binding of fractures is found in Isaiah 30:25-26, this 
pericope is applicable for the healing of SA trauma. 

Defining the Pericope Boundaries 

The short pericope of Isaiah 30:25-26 is part of a larger context in which the 
nation of Judah experiences Yahweh’s redemptive punishment for the sins of pride, 
rebellion, idolatry, and social injustice. This punishment includes the exile of the higher 
social-economic classes and the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. The book of 
Isaiah contains numerous prophecies of judgment and restoration. The prophet’s attention 
shifts back and forth from the Jewish nation to other nations such as Assyria and Egypt. 
This shifting separates the pericope under study from succeeding verses. The subject of 
the pericope is the people of God while the subject of the succeeding verses is the 
Assyrian enemy. 
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By tying Isaiah 30:23-26 with the preceding two verses, Brueggemann limits the 


healing of the pericope to national restoration. 13 His approach equates the economic 
recovery of verses 23-24 with the healing in verse 26. This approach ignores the abrupt 
shift in imagery that creates a pericope boundary. The imagery of verses 23-24 is the 
literal normality of fields and pastures while the imagery of verses 25-26 is surreal. The 
abrupt transition from gazing on a bucolic scene to immersion in a surreal world 
separates the pericope from the preceding verses and defines the pericope’s boundary. 

Symbolism of Isaiah 30:25-26 

On every lofty mountain and every high hill there will be brooks running with 
water—on a day of the great slaughter, when the towers fall. 

Moreover the light of the moon will be like the light of the sun, and the light of 
the sun will be sevenfold, like the light of seven days, on the day when the Lord 
binds up the injuries of his people, and heals the wounds inflicted by his blow . 14 

One of the functions of prophecy is to create “heterogeneous, counter-intuitive 

linkages and makes itself felt through the skin and through the flesh” representing the 

“speech of God as a mind-bending, wor(l)d-bending force.” 15 This prophetic function is 

clearly happening in this pericope which starts with world bending forces of slaughter 

and destruction. If we immerse ourselves in the text, the dust from the destruction chokes 

our throats. The surprising sound of water running downhill beckons, inviting 

refreshment. Yet we do not move for our eyes squint in the intensity of the light and, at 


13 Walter A. Brueggemann, Isaiah 1-39, 33 vols., Westminster Bible Companion (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 247. 

14 Is 30:25-26. 

15 Yvonne Sherwood, “'Darke Texts Needs Notes'": On Prophetic Prophecy, John Donne and the 
Baroque,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 27, no. 1 (Sept 2002): 47-74. 
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the same time, open wide in astonishment. All the senses are reeling and overwhelmed. 
Then there is the comforting feeling of old wounds being at long last tended to. A sense 
of relief prevails. Our shaky legs move instinctively toward the water. From the back of 
the brain burns the question, “what just happened?” 

An understanding of “what just happened” is found in the embedded counter¬ 
intuitive linkages. This juxtaposition of opposites is what Oswalt refers to as bipolarity. 
Examples of major bipolarities within Isaiah are (1) judgment and hope, (2) height and 
depth (as in exalted and debased), and (3) transcendence and immanence. 16 Within the 
Isaiah pericope, there are the bipolarity of exalted height/debasement as well as 
chaos/order, bad mountain/good mountain, and striking/healing. Each of these contribute 
to the impact of the passage. 

The bipolarity of height and depth functions by using height as a symbol of 
arrogant pride. This representation is first encountered in Isaiah 2:12-17 where high 
mountains and towers, lofty hills, and fortified walls are equated with a haughtiness and 
pride that will be “humbled” and “brought low.” The aspect of pride is accentuated 
through the adjectives high and lofty. 17 The tower, migdal, is associated with pride 
through the adjective high and through its root word gadal which means to become great 
or important. 

Migdal possibly reflects a time when the tower was the town’s largest or most 
prideful structure. In 25:12 the high fortifications are “laid low, cast to the ground, even 


16 John N. Oswalt, “The Book of Isaiah: A Short Course on Biblical Theology,” Calvin 
Theological Journal 39 (2004): 54-71. 

17 High, nissaah, is a loftiness that is figurative of pride. Lofty, gaboah, means to be high or 
exalted with the nuance of pride. TOTC 1421i, 305A. Gaboah occurs in Is 2:15; 30:25; 40:9; 57:7 and inis 
2:11, 17 the adjective gabhut, haughtiness, is used. 
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to the dust.” In 30:25 the heights are the prideful lofty mountains, high hills, and towers. 
Mountains ( har ) and hills ( giba ) may be synonyms as “there is no evidence that a giba is 
lower than a har. ,,n Rather than representing a difference in elevation, they function as 
symbols of human pride. The bipolar debasing of the heights is seen in the destruction of 
the towers. While the mountains of Isaiah 42:15 are included in the judgment, here only 
the towers are destroyed because the mountain also functions as a symbol of the cosmic 
mountain. 

In Mesopotamia and Egypt, every temple was associated with a hill. It may have 
been an actual hill such as Mount Zion or a facsimile of a hill such as a pyramid or a 
ziggurat. Temples were associated with water, be that flowing water (Ez 47) or 
representative water such as the bronze sea in the Jerusalem temple. 19 References to the 
mountain of Yahweh are found throughout Isaiah. 20 In the Isaiah pericope, the mountain 
imagery morphs from lofty pride to the cosmic mountain where God provides life-giving 
waters. This bipolarity of bad mountain/good mountain emphasizes that God is the source 
of life. This is an important point for those coming out of sexual slavery where the pimp 
was viewed as the source. 

In both Isaiah 2:12-17 and 30:25-26, the enemy is generalized as any entity that 
has arrogant pride. This generalization allows the heights symbols to transcend time and 
locality. In the healing of SA trauma, the symbolism of heights would represent anything 


18 William Henry Propp, Water in the Wilderness: A Biblical Motif and Its Mythological 
Background (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1987), 39. 

19 Othmar Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World: Ancient Near Eastern Iconography and the 
Book of Psalms (New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1978), 113, 116-118, 186. 

20 Is 2:1-3, 11:9, 30:29; 57:13, 65:26. 
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that exalts itself against the knowledge of God (2 Cor 10:4-5). This would include 
various demonic forces, strongholds, or demons such as an unforgiving spirit, trauma, 
addictions, perverse spirits, etcetera. 21 

The demolishing of the towers occurs on the day of the great slaughter. The Day 
of the Lord is a theme throughout Isaiah. It can be a day of judgment or punishment, 
(2:12, 13:6, 9, 27:8). Conversely it may be a day of deliverance, salvation, or vengeance 
on enemies (10:27, 49:8, 61:2). The concept of‘that Day’ also includes recovery and 
healing (29:18, 30:23, 26). In Isaiah 30:25-26 all of these concepts are expressed as a day 
of slaughter (vengeance, deliverance) and healing (binding, healing blows). 

The chaos of slaughter and the destruction of towers has the surprising bipolar 
accompaniment of the release of water in an orderly fashion. These are not the waters of 
chaos or judgment (as in 30:8) but rather water contained in a channel. Brooks {pelegj are 
artificial water channel or canals. Elsewhere Isaiah uses nachal for streams (30:28). The 
NRSV translates peleg in 30:25 as brooks while Oswalt translates it as “channels, courses 
of water.” 22 Regardless of brook or irrigation channel, the water is life sustaining. This is 
the only usage of peleg in Isaiah and while it may be seen as a polemic against idol 
worship (certain idols were worshipped for their supposed ability to produce rain and 
fertility), the overall setting seems to invoke images of healing. Oswalt believes the brook 
represents a fruitfulness that comes to Judah when the walls of human pride are broken 


21 It has been my personal experience when ministering that sometimes an unforgiving spirit must 
be cast from the person in order for them to then forgive a perpetrator. 

22 John N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 1-39, vol. 24, 26 vols., The New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1986), 558. 
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down. 23 While this ties back to the day of economic recovery in 30:23, it fails to tap into 
the symbolic use of peleg as well as the motif of water in the wilderness that is used 
elsewhere in Isaiah. 

The peleg flowing down from the heights is reminiscent of the softly flowing 
waters of Shiloh in Isaiah 8:6 where the waters are an equivalent for Yahweh (Shiloh was 
rejected even as Judah rejected Yahweh). Shiloh refers to the Siloam channel, a rock 
hewn water channel that was built to distribute water from the Gihon spring at Jerusalem. 
The channel conveyed water to the agricultural area in the Kidron Valley and emptied 
into a reservoir. 24 Thus both Shiloh and the brooks of 30:25 are a peleg, channeled water 
for the sustaining of life. The orderly flow of channeled water is a bipolarity with the 
chaos of the slaughter and the destruction of prideful towers. 

The water channel imagery is also used in conjunction with Yahweh’s presence in 
the poetry of the Psalms. The peleg “of God is full of water” and the peleg that brings 
water from the river to God’s house brings joy (Ps 65:9; 46:5). This joy is also celebrated 
in Psalm 36 where the divine provision of water is from the peleg of God’s delights. The 
peleg flowing down from the heights speaks of God’s renewal in every area that was 
assaulted by the enemy. It is a parallelism to the healing in verse 26. 

Water that has its source from a dry mountaintop also taps into the water in the 
wilderness motif where Yahweh supematurally provides water and heals water. 25 This 
motif creates a connection with 44:3 where God’s pouring out of water in dry areas is 


23 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 1-39, 562. 

24 Hillel Geva, ed., Ancient Jerusalem Revealed (Washington, DC: Society of Biblical Literature, 
1994), 45. 

25 Exodus 14, 17; Is 35:6-7, 41:17-19, 43:20, 48:21, 49:10. 
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associated with the pouring out of God’s Spirit. The supernatural flowing of water in 
Isaiah 30:25 supports using this pericope for a charismatic model for healing. 

In the next verse, the pericope moves from the brook that emanates from Yahweh 
to the light that emanates from Yahweh. This emanation of water and light is also found 
in the Psalms (“you give them drink from the river of your delights. For with you is the 
fountain of life; in your light we see light.” Ps 36:8b-9). God’s light and glory are equated 
in 60:1; 60:19-20). Light in Isaiah is associated with healing (arukat, a type of restoration 
healing, as in the growth of new skin at a wound 26 ). In 58:8, light breaks “forth like the 
dawn” and a restorative healing ( arukat ) springs up “quickly.” Oswalt notes that since 
meherah, “quickly,” always refers to speed, the quick new growth at the wound will be 
like the sudden coming of the dawn. 27 

Light as God’s glory and light in association with quick recovery from wounds 

enhances the understanding of the arrangement of 30:25-26. This chiastic is based on the 

word “day” and centered around the intense light. 

on a day of the great slaughter, when the towers fall 
the light of seven days 

on the day when the Lord binds up ... and heals 28 
Yahweh slaughters the enemy and the intensity of the divine glory light brings healing to 
all wounds. The repetition of “on that day” ties the healing of verse 26 with the events of 


26 Both arukat and rapa express healing as restoration. The BDB defines arukat as the healing of a 
wound, as in the grow the of new flesh. BDB 74 healing of a wound, restoration (properly the new flesh 
that grows at the wounded spot, Arabic arikatun. TWOT 162d, healing. This is the only usage of arukat in 
Isaiah. It occurs in Jer 8:22, 30:17, 33:6. 

27 John N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah Chapters 40-66, vol. 25, 26 vols.. New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998), 504. 

28 


Is 30:25-26. 
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verse 25. The release of water and light are all a part of a twofold healing process, the 
binding of injuries and the healing of wounds. The light imagery, like the water imagery, 
supports a charismatic model for healing. 

What is unusual in 30:26 is the intensity of the light and that both the moon and 
the sun are involved. There is no mention of any accompanying heat or any deleterious 
effects from the heat as in the sun scorched land in 58:11 or when God looks down “like 
clear heat in sunshine” (18:4). In a desert climate with little shade, it must have been 
alanning to hear of a sevenfold increase in the sun’s intensity. Isaiah’s use of seven and 
seven-fold suggests completeness as in the resting on the seventh day after creation was 
completed (Gn 2:2-3). God’s light, displaying at the ultimate lumens, is an expression of 
divine transcendence. 

While the reference to the moon may be a poetic ramping up of drama, it also 
seems to be connected to the polemic against idol worship in 24:23 (“the moon will be 
abashed, and the sun ashamed”). Of Isaiah’s ten references to the moon and eleven 
references to the sun, these are the only two passages where the word for moon is white 
and the word for sun is hot. 29 There is also in 24:23 an association of God’s glory on a 
mountain (“the Lord of hosts will reign on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his 
elders he will manifest his glory”). In both of these white moon and hot sun passages, 
God’s glory is on a mountain. This supports understanding the intense light of 30:26 as 
God’s glory. 


29 Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 1-39, 455. Oswalt translates 24:23 using a personalized 
“the Silver One ” and 'The Hot One ” since they hang their heads in shame before Yahweh’s glory. 
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As the pericope ends, the language moves from the abstract to the personal. 
Instead of the symbols of God’s presence there is the actual presence of Yahweh. This 
presence is expressed in relational and benevolent terms. God heals the injuries and 
wounds of “his people.” This raises the questions of what, if any, are the distinctions 
between injuries and wounds and is this healing figurative or literal? The sheber (injuries 
or breaking) is a fractured condition that requires binding. This hands-on binding by 
Yahweh expresses divine immanence even as the intense light expresses divine 
transcendence. The wounds however require restoration healing. Isaiah uses mahas, 
meaning a severe wound. The fact that this is the only use of mahas in the Bible seems to 
add to its sense of severity. 

The nation of Judah experienced the severe wound of the Babylonian Exile on 
both a national and a family level. Therefore, the promise of healing is as broad as the 
wound. For those who would argue that Isaiah intends only a figurative healing, Brown 
asserts that since the wounds inflicted by the Assyrians and Babylonians were literal, the 
healing or restoration would have to be just as literal. Brown further contends that a lack 
of consideration for the wider sematic field for rapa causes some to erroneously believe 
that the prophets considered healing to be singularly spiritual and not also physical. 30 

The very personal striking of Yahweh and the very personal healing of Yahweh is 
the third bipolarity in this pericope. Translators vary on identifying the blow of 30:26 as 
God’s or not. Some translations omit any possessive pronoun (i.e. New Jerusalem Bible 
and Lexham English Septuagint), making it a blow the injured party has received. Others 
such as the NRSV identify it as “his blow” making it a blow that God has inflicted. For 


30 Brown, Israel’s Divine Healer, 184, 380. 
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those who have received the blow of SA this is an important distinction since perpetrators 
will often try to make the injured party assume the guilt. How is a blow from God and the 
suffering of the innocent victim to be understood within Isaiah? Is the promised healing 
in Isaiah 30 only for offenders? 

The Sufferer 

The suffering of the guilty due to judgment exists side by side in Isaiah with the 
suffering of the innocent due to oppression. The blows or striking of God’s arm were for 
two primary purposes. God struck to bring the guilty to repentance and to defeat Israel’s 
enemies (19:20, 60:10, 30:30). In each case the blows have a positive connotation. In 
contrast, the Israelites wickedly strike each other as a form of oppression (58:4). The 
innocent victims are the poor that have been oppressed and crushed by those in authority 
over them (3:14-5, 58:3). There is also an acknowledgement that sometimes enemies 
oppress without cause (52:4-5). 

The concept that the innocent also suffer when the wicked are punished is 
expressed through the imagery of land. The land suffered and mourned because of the 
sins of the inhabitants (24:1-20; 33:7-9). In Isaiah 35 the imagery of the healed and 
restored land praising God is matched with the imagery of the disabled being healed and 
the redeemed people restored to Jerusalem. ’ 1 In one sense, the overall restoration of 


31 Hilary F. Marlow, “Land,” Dictionary of the Old Testament: Prophets, ed. Mark J. Boda and J. 
Gordan McConville, (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2012), 489-493. 
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nature in Isaiah implies that the Genesis 3:17-18 curse against the land has been lifted. 32 
In another sense, the healing of the land represents the healing of the innocent. 

The concept of the innocent sufferer is also expressed in Isaiah through the 
Suffering Servant. The servant was oppressed and was the victim of “a perversion of 
justice” (53:7). The innocent Suffering Servant defeats suffering, a concept unique to 
Isaiah (53:3-12). The healing in Isaiah is for Israel, the nations, and the land (Isaiah 61). 33 

Isaiah 30:25-26 is a powerful passage for the healing of SA trauma. Healing is 
available through an imminent relationship-oriented God. The offer of healing as 
restoration ( rapa ) and the binding of fractures ( habash ) broadly encompasses the many 
needs of those who have suffered sexual abuse. The symbolic nature of the pericope 
allows it to be adaptable in application across time and cultures. While the passage’s 
initial audience are those that received blows from God, within that group is a subgroup 
of innocent sufferers. In the larger context of Isaiah, God’s healing of the innocent victim 
is found in the motifs of the land and the Suffering Servant. The power of God is 
expressed through the destruction of exalted heights. The pericope does not start with a 
battle but with the victory. The pericope focuses on what was set in motion by the 
victory, the release of the presence of God and healing. The presence of God (intense 
light, water) brings healing. This healing is for fractures and wounds in the physical, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual realms and is fully applicable to the healing of SA 
trauma. A Christian reading of this pericope finds fulfillment in the victory of Jesus 


32 Donald E Gowan, Theology of the Prophetic Books: The Death and Resurrection of Israel 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 75. Also expressed earlier by William Henry Propp, 
Water in the Wilderness, 121-122. See Is 66:25 and Rom 8:19-23 for further development of the concept of 
land being healed. 

33 Marlow, “Land.” The horror of innocent suffering is also expressed in Habakkuk. 
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Christ over sin, health issues, and death. A Christian charismatic reading finds additional 


fulfillment through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the gifts of the Spirit. A 
charismatic model for the healing of SA trauma is also supported in Matthew 8. 

Matthew 8:1-17 

Sexual Abuse in the New Testament World and Trauma Language in Matthew 

Prostitution and sexual slavery were a part of the New Testament world. Women 
and children were purchased by brothels for sexual abuse. Captives of war and exposed 
babies were a source of supply for sexual slavery. The second century CE Greek 
philosopher Dio Chrysostom wrote of both the numerous brothels and the feelings of 
shame and revulsion that these sex slaves experienced. In addition to brothel sexual 
slavery, household slaves had to be sexually available for their owners and whomever 
else the owner made them sexually available to. It was culturally acceptable in the Greco- 
Roman world for slave boys to be anally raped by their owners. Female slaves in private 
households, including Jewish households, were raped by their owners. Female slaves 
were also used for breeding more slaves. Some slaves prostituted to earn money to 
purchase their freedom. Since prostitutes were perceived negatively, they had few 
opportunities for marriage. 34 

Although the culture had a great disregard for prostitutes, Jesus did not. Matthew 
is the only Gospel in which prostitutes ( pornai ) respond in faith to Jesus and enter the 


34 James Malcolm Arlandson, Women, Class, and Society in Early Christianity: Models From 
Luke-Acts (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1997), 154-156. Arlandson references Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. 7.133-34, LCL 1.363. 
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kingdom of heaven (Mt 21:31). 35 Matthew is also the only Gospel to include Rahab and 
Bathsheba in the lineage of Jesus (1:6; 1:5). Rahab was a prostitute and if Bathsheba did 
not feel free to say no to the ultimate political power of King David, then she was a rape 
victim. 

Matthew is the only Gospel to define a health issue as malakia (softness, delicacy, 
and effeminacy, 4:23, 9:35, 10:1). Since the culture was focused on boundaries, Pilich 
argues that malakia would also mean vulnerable or already penetrated. “Vulnerability to 
boundary penetration or violation of the social body, therefore, would be a specific 
category of illness Jesus healed.” The demonized are one type of penetrated people, as 
they have been invaded and their personal boundary has been penetrated. Another type of 
penetrated people are sinners and tax collectors. They represent a subset of the social 
body. Sinners have been penetrated by “a force hostile to God.” The very existence of 
sinners within the holy social body contributes to an overall vulnerability. Tax collectors 
that cooperate with the oppressive foreign regime have been penetrated by that regime. 
They also act as penetrators when they enforce the demands of the regime. 36 Malakia as 
boundary penetration is applicable to those who have been penetrated through sexual 
abuse. 

The first mention of healing in Matthew occurs in a general healing statement 
where Jesus cures “the sick, those who were afflicted with various diseases and pains, 
demoniacs, epileptics, and paralytics” (4:24). The NRSV weakly translates basanoi as 


35 Kathleen E. Corley, Private Women, Public Meals: Social Conflict in the Synoptic Tradition 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1993), 152. 

36 John J. Pilch, Healing in the New Testament: Insights from Medical and Mediterranean 
Anthropology’ (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2000), 82-83. 
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pains. Basanois means “severe pain associated with torture and torment.” 37 The tonnents 
that Jesus heals surely includes the many tonnents of sexual abuse. It is striking that 
basanois is not found in Matthew’s other healing summaries. He seems to restrict it as a 
match or catchword for the words basanizomenos and basanisai in 8:5 and 29. These 
tenns mean “to punish by physical torture or torment.” 38 In 8:29 frenzied demons are 
concerned that Jesus will torment them. Both of these torment passages also have a 
reference to the Decapolis region as Gadara was a city in the Decapolis (4:25, 8:28). 
Perhaps Matthew is alluding to a stronger level of tonnent in the Gentile culture (he does 
increase Mark’s number of demoniacs in 8:28). Prostitution, the rape of male slaves, and 
infant exposure are all accepted torturous events in Gentile culture but not in Jewish 
culture. 

In another general healing statement, people are described as “harassed and 
helpless” (9:36). Helpless is errimmeroi, meaning to throw with considerable force. 

Being thrown around is a good description of human responses to trauma triggers, 
addictions, and demonization. The stampeding of demon-possessed swine in 8:32 is an 
excellent example of being thrown around uncontrollably. Selvidge notes that violent 
stories are embedded in every chapter of Matthew except for the resurrection chapter. She 
argues that Matthew is using “abusive and potentially volatile traditions in order to make 
a point about the good news.” 39 The same observation can be made for Matthew’s 


37 J. P. Louw and A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based on Semantic 
Domains, vol. 1 (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1989), 287. LN 24.90. 

38 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 491. LN 38:13 has the sense of being punished by 
torture or torment. Matthew also uses it to describe the battering of a boat during a fierce storm (14:24) 


45 . 


39 Marla J. Selvidge, Woman, Violence, and the Bible (Lewiston, NY: E. Mellen Press, 1996), 38, 
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suffering terminology (torments, softness, harassed, helpless). These tenns express the 
trauma of sexual abuse while the context of their usage presents the good news that 
charismatic healing is available. 

Jesus as a Charismatic Healer in Matthew 

Healing in Matthew is strictly charismatic. It is empowered by the Holy Spirit and 
not accompanied by any natural means. Following an anointing by the Spirit, Jesus 
begins a charismatic miraculous healing ministry (3:16-17, 4:23-24). His charismatic 
ministry includes casting out demons by the Spirit of God” (12:28). Matthew presents 
Jesus’ healing ministry as the fulfillment of the suffering servant in Isaiah 53:4 (8:17). 

All of the various miracles are a sign that the kingdom of God has arrived (12:28). 

How Jesus’ ministry would have been classified by his contemporaries has been 
described in various ways. Pilch presents Matthew’s Jesus primarily as a folk healer who 
also has the ability to control witchcraft and the environment. 40 Twelftree argues that 
Matthew portrays Jesus as a Moses-like prophet/teacher/Messiah who heals and fulfills 
“Old Testament promises of the miraculous.” 41 Twelftree also contends that Jesus would 
have been called an exorcist as practically all the techniques Jesus used were also used by 
other exorcists. Unlike his contemporaries however, Jesus never drew on an outside 
authority to control demons. 42 Kenner assigns Jesus the broader category of a charismatic 


40 John J. Pilch, Healing in the New Testament, 85. 

41 Graham H. Twelftree, Jesus the Miracle Worker: A Historical and Theological Study (Downers 
Grove, IL: tnterVarsity Press, 1999), 103, 135. 

42 Graham H. Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist: A Contribution to the Study of the Historical Jesus 
(Tubingen, Germany: Mohr, 1993), 226-227. 
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signs-prophet and argues that this term would have been fluid with teacher and healer as 
well. 43 

Whichever classification is used, clearly Matthew presents Jesus with a 
charismatic ministry. Jesus demonstrates the ability to heal “every sickness and illness” 
(4:23, 8:16, 9:35). “Every” includes the trauma of sexual abuse. As with Isaiah, there is 
within Matthew the necessary divine elements for the healing of SA trauma. Jesus 
displays the ability to control both the physical and supernatural world. He is willing to 
heal even the most marginalized people and he extends forgiveness to both the offender 
and the offended-against. 

Matthew even considers Jesus’ willingness to extend mercy to sinners to be a 
healing activity. When Jesus justifies consorting with sinners because of their need for a 
physician, he is classifying sinners as a subgroup of those that need healing (9:12). Jesus 
continues with a quote from Hosea 6:6 emphasizing the need for mercy. Pilch notes that 
in Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus is the only one who has compassion. 44 The fact that mercy 
only comes from Jesus heightens the association between healing and sinners. The 
combination of compassion and healing in Matthew always occurs with a ochlous, crowd, 
which implies the presence of a large mixture of health issues and sinners. Following 
these compassion healings, there is always a reference to discipleship and involvement. 45 
Although the NRSV supplies the word “crowds” in 12:15-16, other ancient manuscripts 
do not. Since there is no association of compassion or discipleship within 12:15-16 it 


43 Craig S. Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1999), 56. 

44 John J. Pilch, Healing in the New Testament , 77-78. 

45 Mt 9:35-38, 14:13-16, 15:29-34, 20:31-34. 
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would seem that the original Matthew did not have the word ochlous “crowds” in 12:15- 


16. Matthew’s association of healing, crowds, and discipleship is also found in his first 
detailed healing section. 

Coming Down the Mountain, Matthew 8:1 

Matthew precedes the first section of specific healing stories with Jesus coming 
down off a mountain (8:1). Previously Jesus had ascended a mountain in order to position 
himself for teaching the crowds that were assembling (4:25). Having finished his 
teaching, he descends with the crowd following. This descent is frequently seen in terms 
of Jesus as a type of Moses since they both ascend and descend a mountain (Ex 19:3, 
34:29). 46 The symbolism of the descent from a mountain however is broader than that. 
Only twice does Matthew mention Jesus coming down from a mountain (8:1, 17:9) even 
though there are other instances of him going up a mountain (14:23, 15:29). Both 
descents are followed by at least one healing story. Matthew 8:1 seems to be a deliberate 
contrast with Exodus 34:29 where Moses came down from the mountain but God did not. 
The descent of Jesus from the mountain also seems to reflect Isaiah 30:25 where on the 
day of slaughter (the crucifixion) the water starts flowing downhill from the cosmic 
mountain to meet the needs below. 

Matthew also expresses the idea of a supernatural “coming down” at the 
crucifixion and resurrection through various derivations of the word katabaino (come 
down). Jesus is taunted to “come down” off the cross and later an angel comes down 


46 Craig C. Broyles, “Moses,” Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, eds. Joel B. Green, Scot 
McKnight, and 1. Howard Marshall (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1992), 560-562. 
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from heaven to sit at the empty tomb (27:40, 42). In each context healing is alluded to. 
When Jesus comes down the mountain, detailed healing stories start. By refusing to come 
down from the cross, Isaiah 53:4 is fulfilled as expressed in Matthew 8:17. At the empty 
tomb, katabaino is li nk ed with an immortal resurrected body, the ultimate expression of 
healing. 

The concept of deity descending a mountain is more explicit in Matthew’s second 
account of Jesus ascending and descending a mountain (17:1-8). Jesus ascends a “high 
mountain” and when he transfigured, only in Matthew does his face shine like the sun 
and his clothes become phos (light, translated as dazzling in NRSV). Matthew uses phos 
as an analogy for Jesus as he fulfills Isaiah 8:23-9:1. Jesus is the great phos that dawns 
over darkness (4:16). Considering Matthew’s use of Isaiah, the phos on the high 
mountain certainly seems to be connected to Isaiah 30:25-26. There God’s presence is 
described as an intensified white moonlight and the even greater intensity of seven suns 
in one. Since Matthew’s original audience was largely Jewish, they would probably have 
understood the allusion. Felix Just lists sixty-seven Old Testament references in Matthew 
(not including Isaiah 30) and 51% of them are from Isaiah. 47 This creates a strong case 
for finding additional allusions to Isaiah in Matthew’s gospel. 

One of Matthew’s portraits of Jesus is the embodiment of the Presence of God, 
shining like the sun, walking down from the top of the mountain, from the heights of 
God. Jesus walks down into human need, the darkness, bringing healing. Unlike Moses, 
Jesus doesn’t have a fading glory tan although the full manifestation of his glory awaits 


47 Felix Just, “OT Quotations in the Gospel of Matthew,’’ last modified 2014, accessed March 15, 
2016, http://catholic-resources.org/Bible/Matthew-OTQuotations.htm. 
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the resurrection (17:9). At the empty tomb the presence of a dazzling angel in white 
clothing alludes to that intense glory (28:2). Since it is only an angel, all comparisons are 
at a lower level than what was said about Jesus. The angel’s radiance is similar to lighting 
(< astrapte ) rather than like the more intense sun while the clothes have the whiteness of 
snow and not the moon. 

Healing the Marginalized Matthew 8:2-13 

Following Jesus in 8:1 are the great ochlos, the “great crowds.” These crowds are 
predominantly Jewish males but probably also include prostitutes as a subset of sinners. 48 
A crowd had been receiving Jesus’ instruction up on the mountain and now a crowd is 
part of the setting for the first two detailed healing stories. As with the descent from the 
mountain, the presence of crowds at the first healing is found only in Matthew. While the 
crowds are often a source of those needing healing and deliverance, 49 here they seem to 
have a different function. The crowd serves as a foil to the first two individuals that Jesus 
stops to minister to, a male leper and a male gentile. These two males are people that are 
not a part of the typical Jewish male crowd. 

Matthew’s intentional use of the crowd is more evident when the Mark and Luke 
versions are compared as they do not have a surrounding crowd (Mk 1:40, Lk 5:12). 

Since the crowd is a foil, the crowd does not respond to the cleansing or healing by 
praising God (as they do in 9:8, 15:31), nor does the crowd function as a witness. The 
former leper is commanded to tell no one even though the healing of the leper is situated 

48 Stuart L. Love, Jesus and Marginal Women: The Gospel of Matthew’ in Social-Scientific 
Perspective (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2009), 83. 

49 4:23-25, 9:35, 11:5,14:14, 15:30. 
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alongside a crowd in open public space. In fact, seven of the nine healing stories in 
Matthew 8 and 9 occur in the open public space. 

Stuart Love finds within these public healings a message to Matthew’s 
community to model Jesus by including those who are located in the marginal open 
spaces. 50 The people living in the marginal open spaces would include Gentiles and Jews 
in the lower social classes of slaves, the unclean and degraded, and the expendables. 51 
These categories include prostitutes, sex slaves, tax collectors, sinners, the sick, poor, 
widowed, and beggars. In each of these healing stories, Matthew is providing his readers 
with examples of inclusion of both those on the margins and even those outside of the 
group, well beyond the margins. 

The healing of the leper displays Jesus’ willingness and ability to restore a male 
Jewish social outcast. A leper was a social outcast because they had a ritually unclean 
skin illness. This could have been any skin issue such as psoriasis. As is commonly 
noted, Hansen’s disease or leprosy was rare in this time and location. This illness 
classified the man as a lepros and subjected him to the purity regulations of Leviticus. 
Skin represented the body’s boundary and leprosy was an abnonnality at the boundary. 52 
Thus the sufferer was pushed to the edge of the group’s social boundary. The leper seeks 
a cleansing that will physically heal him and lead to his inclusion within his group. While 
the leper is confident of Jesus’ ability to cleanse him, he is not confident of Jesus’ 
willingness to help a social outcast. Jesus does cleanse him and then since the man needs 


50 Love, Jesus and Marginal Women, 128. 

51 Arlandson, Women, Class, and Society in Early Christianity, 98-112. 

52 Pilch, Healing in the New Testament, 46, 82. 
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to be restored as a full member of the community, Jesus tells him to follow through with 


his group’s purifications requirements. 

As Wilson has commented, Matthew has redacted Mark’s arrangement of healing 
stories. Mark’s list begins with an exorcism, followed by the healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law, and then the cleansing of the leper. Matthew eliminates the exorcism and 
repositions the leper ahead of the feverish woman. Wilson argues that the reason for this 
repositioning is to reinforce “Jesus’ positive relationship with the Mosaic law.” In 
Wilson’s view, the concern for the Law that was expressed in the first teaching in the 
Sennon on the Mount (5:17-19) is matched by the concern for the Law (following 
purification rituals) in the first healing story. 53 This view doesn’t seem to fully mesh with 
Jesus’ statement that he came “to fulfill” the law in 5:17. Matthew typically uses “to 
fulfill” in statements of Jesus fulfilling what the Old Testament anticipated or expected. 54 
The purpose of Matthew’s redaction is better understood as a way of illustrating that the 
inclusion of the marginalized is an example of what it means to fulfil the law. Matthew’s 
purpose is found in both the repositioning of the leper story and then making the second 
story one that is not found in Mark (the centurion story). This dual redaction of Mark 
presents restoration and the inclusion of Gentiles as healing acts that fulfill the law. 

Matthew’s next detailed healing story illustrates the inclusion of those well 
beyond the margins, the Gentiles. This particular Gentile is even further outside the 
margin given that he is a centurion, a member of the oppressive military. The centurion 


53 Walter T. Wilson, Healing in the Gospel of Matthew: Reflections on Method and Ministry 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2014), 39, 294. 

54 Curtis Mitch and Edward P. Sri, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2010), 94. See also Mat 11:13 "the law prophesied.” 
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approached Jesus on behalf of his paralyzed servant who is in terrible basanizomenos. 
Although the meaning is torture or tonnent, the NRSV weakly translates it as “pain.” The 
servant is healed through the charismatic healing modality of an authoritative word rather 
than a touch (Ps 107:20). When the centurion asks for an authoritative word, he is given 
the passive imperative genetheto meaning “to happen” 55 (thus the NRSV “let it be 
done”). 

There must have been a significant emotional attachment to the servant since the 
centurion asks a favor from someone who had a lower social status in the Roman world. 
Unlike Luke’s version, here there is nothing to soften the audacity of a member of the 
Roman oppressive army asking a Jewish healer for a favor. There are no Jewish elders 
interceding for the centurion, claiming he is worthy to have the request granted (Lk 7:3- 
5). Nor is the centurion positioned as a God-fearer as was Cornelius in Acts 10. The 
centurion stands on his own, requesting a favor for a servant. This servant has no merit 
either and is an expendable person who is fully outside the margins. This Gentile healing 
looks forward to the inclusion of the most marginalized in the Kingdom of God (8:11- 
12 ). 

Many commentaries interpret Jesus’ response to the centurion’s request as a 
challenging question as in “shall I come and heal him?” They reason that Jesus is 
showing respect for the law in front of the Jewish crowd or that it mirrors the challenge to 
the gentile woman in 15:21-28. 56 This is somewhat surprising since Matthew clearly has 


55 Louw and Nida, Greek-Euglish Lexicon of the New Testament, vol. 1, Greek-English Lexicon, 
161. 13.107, genetheto implies that what happens is a shift from the former state. 

56 Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 266. 
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Jesus asking questions elsewhere. 57 If Jesus’ response cannot be accepted as a 
performative statement, then perhaps it is best to consider that Matthew is being 
deliberately ambiguous. As Keener notes, during the Church’s fonnative years, the 
development of a Gentile mission would have been based on examples of Jesus’ ministry 
to Gentiles. Matthew is the only Gospel that presents two explicitly Gentile healings. 58 
Keener’s observation suggests that Matthew may not have wanted to present a direct 
rebuttal of the centurion’s appeal. 

Matthew’s Jesus does not need to ask a challenging question since Matthew 
maintains a proper pre-crucifixion reserve toward Gentiles through his selective use of 
healing terminology. Jesus offers therapeuo (cure). As Kingsbury has shown, in Matthew 
therapeuo is reserved for healings that are performed in full view of a Jewish audience. 59 
Here the centurion is standing in full view of a Jewish crowd, but he does not request a 
therapeuo. Instead he asks for an authoritative word that brings iaomai (healing). When 
his request is granted, the servant is restored to iathe (health). In each of Matthew’s two 
Gentile healings, the recipients receive iaomai. The interplay of the terms for cure and 
healing between Jesus and the centurion indicates that while Jesus is willing to include 
Gentiles, the full offer is only available after the cross. This great offer of personal 
presence, “I will come and heal him” looks forward not only to Gentile inclusion but also 
to Jesus personally offering up himself on the cross for healing (8:17). 


57 Mt 15:34, 16:13,22:41,24:2. 

58 Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 263. Compare Mk 7:24-30 and Lk 7:2-10. 
Keener offers the possible exception of the Gerasene demoniac but Mk 5:l-20/Lk 8:26-39 is not explicitly 
Jewish or Gentile and no healing terms are used. 


59 Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew as Story’ (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1988), 70. 
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Silent Healings Matthew 8:14-15 

In the second healing story of Matthew 8, the setting has zoomed in from an 
unspecified area to the village of Capernaum, and then to Peter’s house. In the story of 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, even the cast of characters has been reduced as the 
accompanying disciples in Mark’s account are stripped away by Matthew. The healing of 
Peter’s mother-in-law has been tenned the “uninvited healing” in that no one asks Jesus 
to heal her. Seemingly on his own, Jesus enters the house and moves into a woman’s 
private quarters. 60 Peter is mentioned to indicate her relationship to a male and to keep 
the story from being scandalous. Perhaps this is also an allusion to a Active kin 
relationship between Peter and Jesus and by extension between Jesus and Peter’s mother- 
in-law in order to remove the appearance of scandal. 

Matthew sets the scene with a strange silence. No one speaks. Just as Matthew 
removed the elders who pled on behalf of the centurion, so too does he remove anyone 
who might plead for the woman. Pilch notes that “it is out of the ordinary for a woman to 
plead her own cause.” 61 The lack of anyone pleading for her healing makes this the first 
miracle in which Jesus takes the initiative. 62 Her silence is matched by Jesus’ silence. 

The silence narrows the focus onto the actions. Jesus’ wordless touch of her hand 
causes the fever to leave. Since this is neither a public healing nor a Gentile healing, 
neither therapeuo or iaomai is used. Instead, the fever becomes separated from her and 
departs (apheken means to move away from and implies a separation). With the fever 


60 Wilson, Healing in the Gospel of Matthew, 65-72. 

61 Pilch, Healing in the New Testament, 67. 

62 Mitch and Sri, The Gospel of Matthew, 128. 
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gone, she is restored to her normal role in the household and she serves Jesus. Once 
again, the spotlight is narrowly focused on the actions between the woman and Jesus. She 
serves only Jesus as opposed to serving “them” in Mark and Luke. Many view her service 
as a model of discipleship. While that is true, she also exhibits healing as a restoration to 
her former role and status. 

Matthew also records a silent healing story of a ruler’s dead daughter. 63 This 
account in 9:25 has similar elements with the story of the feverish woman. Both of these 
healings occur in private house settings and only Jesus is mentioned as entering the 
house. As with the woman, the wordless touch of the girl’s hand brings healing. In both 
cases, Matthew avoided the use of the healing terms therapeuo or iaomai and simply has 
the females get up. Each case involves Jesus touching someone who is ritually unclean 
due to illness or death. Stuart Love comments that the ruler’s daughter is socially 
opposite the main character, the hemorrhaging women, in the previous healing story. 64 
The hemorrhaging women lacks a male relative and lives on the margins of society while 
the girl has a high-status father. This social opposition is also present in the fever story. In 
Matthew 8, Peter’s Jewish mother-in-law is socially opposite the Gentile centurion. 

An additional understanding of silent healings may be discovered by comparing 
and contrasting these two stories with the female healing story that Matthew positions in 
between them. The healing of the hemorrhaging women in 9:20-22 is a quasi-silent 
healing as we have access to her thoughts and there is speech after the healing. This 
speech is necessary since this healing occurs in a public setting while the other two are in 

63 Although the NRSV identifies the man as “a leader of the synagogue" the Greek lacks “of the 
synagogue.” 

64 Love, Jesus and Marginal Women, 136. 
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private settings. In the public healing of the hemorrhaging woman, although Mark and 
Luke include Jesus’ perception of power leaving him, Matthew omits it. Instead Matthew 
specifies what Jesus sees, as he does in each of these three female healing stories (see 
Table 1). In the first incident, Jesus sees an indication of illness (lying sick). In the 
second incident, he sees a woman he identifies as “daughter.” This is the only time in 
Matthew that Jesus identifies someone as “daughter.” The term creates a Active male kin 
relationship for a woman in a public setting who was seemingly unconnected to any male 
kin. In the third incident, Jesus sees mourners who are an indication of death. 


Table 1. Female Healings in Matthew 8-9 


Female 

Male 

Relative 

Setting 

Jesus Saw 

Process 

Result 

Evidence of 
Healing 

Mother- 

in-law 

Peter 

Private, 

house 

Her lying 
sick 

(indication 
of illness) 

His 

wordless 

touch 

Fever left 
(< apheken ) 

She got up 
{egerthe), 
and served 
Jesus 

A 

woman 

None 

mentioned 

Public, 

open 

Daughter 

(fictive 

kin) 

Her 

wordless 

touch 

Instantly 

well 

( sothesomai ) 

Jesus 
publicly 
verified her 
healing 

Daughter 

Un-named 

ruler 

Private, 

house 

Mourners 
(indication 
of death) 

His 

wordless 

touch 

She woke up 
{egerthe) 

Report of 
healing 
spread 


Cultural anthropologists have identified that in the first century Mediterranean 
Semitic subculture, the body and behavior were divided into three zones. One of these 
zones was for the heart and eyes. This zone was the repository for “emotion-fused 
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thought.” 65 Matthew’s mention of Jesus seeing a need appears to be a covert way of 
expressing compassion. Seeing involves the heart and emotions. Compassion in Matthew 
is only mentioned overtly in crowd settings that include a discipleship theme. Due to the 
hemorrhaging woman’s social exclusion and the impropriety of her touch, Jesus breaks 
the silence to publicly verify her healing and restoration. By calling her daughter, he steps 
in as a Active male kin and his words remove the stigma of her actions. These silent 
healings of females in Matthew covertly express compassion. The efficacious touch in 
each incidence also seems to express compassion. This model of charismatic silent 
healing is applicable to victims of sexual abuse who too often are silenced by their 
culture, the threats of perpetrators, or the horrors that they have endured. 

Casting and Taking 

The leaving of the fever in 8:15 segues into the casting out of demons in the 
general healing statement of 8:16. Where Matthew has the fever leave like a cast out 
demon, Luke is more explicit in that the fever is rebuked like a demon and then leaves 
(Lk 4:39). Matthew however doesn’t specifically mention casting out demons until 8:16. 
Previously the demonized are healed ( therapeuo , 4:24). The demonized are not even 
mentioned in the general healing statements of 9:35, 14:14, and 15:30-31. Demonized 
people are apparently included under the generic tenns of “every disease and every 
sickness,” the “sick” and “many others.” Keener argues that exorcism is included in the 
language of healing and offers Tobit 12:3 and 14 as an example. 66 With both the fever 

65 Bruce J. Malina, The New Testament World: Insights From Cultural Anthropology, rev. ed. 
(Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 2011), 68-69. 

66 Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 155. 
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leaving and the casting out of demons, there is an element of something being separated 
from people. Perhaps Matthew waits until 8:16 to cast out demons so the concept of 
separation is connected with Jesus taking away infirmities in 8:17. 

Through the general healing statements Matthew emphasizes the comprehensive 
nature of Jesus’ healing ministry. Jesus cures “every disease and every sickness” and “all 
who were sick” (4:23, 8:16, 9:35). Since healing in Matthew includes sinners and 
Gentiles, there is no condition that cannot be healed by Jesus. By implication then, when 
Jesus fulfills Isaiah in Matthew 8:17, he bears and carries every disease and every 
sickness. In keeping with this comprehensive ministry, the disciples receive delegated 
authority to “cure every disease and every sickness” (10:1). While the first three detailed 
healing stories convey themes of inclusion they also convey the comprehensiveness of 
the general healing statements. 

As previously mentioned, in the first century Mediterranean Semitic subculture, 
the body and behavior were divided into three zones. These zones were emotion-fused 
thought (eyes, heart), self-expressive speech (mouth, ears, tongue), and of purposeful 
action (hands, feet, legs, arms). 67 In the first three detailed healing stories, Matthew 
demonstrates that Jesus operates in all three of the zones when healing. Jesus sees a sick 
woman (emotion-fused zone, 8:14). He speaks a word that results in healing and 
exorcisms (self-expressive speech, 8:13, 16) and his touch is sometimes part of the 
healing process (purposeful action zone, 8:3, 15). Jesus brings healing to the full range of 
human needs. This comprehensive charismatic healing includes the healing of SA 
trauma. 


67 Malina, The New Testament World, 68-69. 
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Matthew concludes his healing section by explaining that all of the healings are 
an expression of how Jesus fulfills Isaiah 53:4, “Surely he has borne our infirmities and 
carried our diseases.” What is striking is that in Matthew 8:17, instead of healing or 
curing, Jesus takes and carries. These are activities of a servant, not a healer. This places 
Jesus in the context of the Servant in Isaiah 53. On many occasions, Matthew presents 
Jesus as the fulfillment of the prophesied the Servant. 68 Twelftree argues that the Isaiah 
quote “shows that the healings anticipate, or are even already possible because of, the 
coming sacrifice and that they are a piece with the vicarious death of Jesus the Servant.” 69 
This association of taking and Jesus’ sacrificial death is expressed in John’s presentation 
of Jesus as the Lamb who “takes away” the world’s sin (John 1:29). 

There are some connections between Matthew’s translation of Isaiah and the story 
of a fever leaving a woman that reveals how Jesus fulfills Isaiah 53:4. With both her 
healing and with his own death, Jesus silently takes the initiative to bring healing. There 
is an act of separation (fever leaving, infirmities are taken) which is also expressed as 
demons being cast out in 8:16. Finally, there is an aspect of service with healing (she 
serves and Jesus is the Servant in the larger Isaiah 53 context). 


Table 2. Comparison of Mathew 8:14-15 and 8:17 

Event Initiator Separation Servant 

Woman with fever Jesus Fever leaves She serves 

Jesus fulfilling Jesus Infirmities are taken Jesus as Servant 


68 Scott McKnight, "Matthew, Gospel of," Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, 526-541. See Mt 
3:17, 8:17, 10:35, 12:17-21, 13:14-15, 21:5, 42,'23:29, 26:31, 38, 27:9, 35, 46. 

69 Twelftree, Jesus the Miracle Worker: A Historical and Theological Study, 112. 
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Matthew portrays this divine initiative at the beginning of this healing pericope 
when Jesus comes down off the mountain into human needs. This initiative is replayed 
when Jesus comes down from the mountain after the transfiguration to once again meet 
human needs. Descending the mountain, Jesus tells the marginalized, “I do choose” and 
“I will come and cure.” Then Jesus steps up onto the cross. 

Conclusion 

Although there is no language for SA trauma in the Bible, there is evidence in 
both the Old Testament and New Testament worlds of the existence of rape and the 
chronic rape of sexual slavery. This sexual abuse suggests that some people would have 
been suffering from the SA trauma. In Isaiah, the symbolic towers that had been built on 
arrogant mountains and hills suggest the creation and existence of trauma. Like towers 
and mountains, trauma can be fonnidable. Matthew’s suffering tenninology can be used 
to describe both the creation of SA trauma and the effects of that trauma. People suffer 
from maladies that are like being tortured (basanizomenos 8:6) or penetrated ( malakia , 
4:23, 9:35, 10:1). They are harassed and live in a state of being that is described as being 
thrown violently around ( errimmeroi , 9:36). The tenninology of both the Old and New 
Testaments is broad enough to include the suffering of SA trauma. 

The biblical foundations for a charismatic model for the healing of SA trauma is 
found in both Isaiah 30:25-26 and Matthew 8:1-17. Where Isaiah speaks symbolically of 
charismatic healing and deliverance, Matthew provides detailed historic healing and 
exorcism stories. The charismatic healing ministry of Jesus began with an anointing of 
the Spirit. In Isaiah healing is preceded by the release of peleg, the river of God, a symbol 
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of the Spirit. Isaiah’s intense light on the mountains becomes Jesus walking down from 
the mountain (Is 30:26, Mt 8:1). The casting out of demons in Matthew 8:16 is an 
example of the towers falling on lofty mountains in Isaiah 30:25. The release of the 
orderly non-chaotic streams of God is expressed in Matthew as the concept of healing as 
restoration. Isaiah’s broad healing tenns (binding of injuries, wound healing) is matched 
by Matthew’s statement that Jesus healed all the presenting health issues. Comprehensive 
healing is also illustrated by examples of healing in each of the three Mediterranean 
body/behavior zones. When Jesus heals, he operates through touch, authoritative words, 
silence, and a prophetic seeing that results in healing. As the Servant, Jesus takes and 
carries infirmities and sickness so that we can be healed. His substitutionary and 
victorious work on the cross activates the fulfillment of the day of slaughter in Isaiah 
30:25. 

In both Isaiah and Matthew there are the necessary divine elements for the healing 
of SA trauma. God has the ability to control both the physical and supernatural world. 
God is willing to heal even the most marginalized people and extends forgiveness to both 
the offender and the offended-against. While the Isaiah pericope is for the healing of the 
Jewish nation, Jesus widens the application of healing to Gentiles as well. Jesus also 
shows his willingness to cleanse those living on the margins. He is willing and able to 
heal the demonized. In doing so, he demonstrates that healing is for the even the most 
marginalized person. By touching those with ritually unclean illnesses, Jesus breaks the 
old ritual barriers. Where women have been silenced by culture, Jesus finds a way to 
minister to them, even mirroring their silence. Jesus ministered within cultural constraints 
while not embracing or approving of those restraints. 
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Not only is there support of a charismatic model, there is also support within 
Isaiah and Matthew for the ongoing use of this ministry model by Christians. Isaiah 
prophesies about the future “day” of healing and in Isaiah 59:21 there is a promise of the 
eternal presence and inspiration of the Spirit. The fulfillment of these prophecies is 
inaugurated with the death and resurrection of Jesus and the subsequent outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the Church. When Matthew translates Isaiah 53 he has astheneia 
(infirmities) taken. Later when the disciples begin their first charismatic mission, Jesus 
tells them to cure the sick (the cognate asthenountas). As these are the only usages of this 
tenn in Matthew, it conveys the understanding that the disciples continue the same 
charismatic healing work of Jesus. Further support for the continuation of charismatic 
healing is found in the larger context of Matthew. 

An analysis of Isaiah 30:25-26 and Matthew 8:1-17 fully supports a charismatic 
model for the healing of SA trauma. There is evidence of the existence of SA and by 
implication, the existence of trauma. The suffering tenninology of the texts are applicable 
to the suffering of SA trauma. Divine healing is comprehensive in scope and inclusive of 
even the most socially marginalized person. A charismatic model for the healing of SA 
trauma is clearly supported by both the Old and New Testaments. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A charismatic ministry to prostitutes slowly developed in America during the 
nineteenth century. The ember of benevolence work at the beginning of the century was 
fanned into flame by revivals and the holiness movement. A growing momentum resulted 
in a healing movement that provided a greater enabling for work with prostitutes. This 
culminated at the end of the century in an effective charismatic ministry at Emma 
Whittemore’s Door of Hope at the end of the century. 

There were a number of factors contributing to prostitution in nineteenth-century 
America. At that time prostitutes were a subset of a broader category called fallen 
women. Fallen included seduced and abandoned females (unwed mothers), the raped, 
incorrigibles, alcoholics, addicts, prostitutes, and any other female not measuring up to 
middle class values. When speaking of prostitutes or the fallen, the term females will be 
used instead of women. Ten-year-old girls were working as prostitutes, a point that is 
missed if the tenn women is used. 

The most predominant contributing factors will be briefly explored. They were 
the lack of aid for impoverished females, the lack of well-paying jobs for females, and 
entrenched belief systems. Prior to the nineteenth century, very little aid existed for 
people in economic hardship. This began to change in the late 1790s as women organized 
a variety of all-female associations. Some of these organizations were formed to help 
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destitute women and children. These early associations were the antecedent to the refonn 
and rescue homes for females. 

Another contributing factor was the negative impact of a lack of jobs for females 
that paid a living wage. This lack led some females to reluctantly work as prostitutes, 
considering it an undesirable job due to economic necessity. Others willingly pursued 
prostitution as a higher paying occupation of choice. 

The nineteenth-century’s belief systems and myths surrounding women, sex, and 
prostitution also contributed to prostitution. These beliefs and myths helped to maintain a 
white male power base over females. Attempts to implement positive social changes for 
females were impeded by those affected by the era’s beliefs and myths. 

Following this is a discussion of sexual slavery in nineteenth-century America. 
Sexual slavery existed in both legal and illegal forms. Initially, the legal slavery of black 
females comprised the largest group of sex slaves. Early efforts to help these females 
centered on increasing public awareness and advocating for the termination of legalized 
slavery. The influential writing of Harriett Beecher Stowe will be reviewed as an example 
of moral suasion against sex slavery. Stowe is an example of women who were 
influenced by the Second Great Awakening and the Holiness Movement to become 
involved in social issues. 

With this understanding of the context of prostitution, the impact of the revivals 
of the Second Great Awakening on benevolence and refonn efforts will be considered. 
The impact of the Holiness Movement will be explored. This movement quickened many 
into various forms of social ministry through an emphasis on practical expressions of 


holiness. 
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The Holiness Movement had a direct influence on the subsequent Divine Healing 
Movement in America. Also known as the Faith Cure Movement, this fresh wave of 
healing successfully applied the holiness model of appropriating answers to prayer by 
faith and testimony. This, along with the holiness emphasis on the empowerment of the 
Holy Spirit, resulted in faith homes for healing and many itinerant healing ministries. 

In the final section, the formation and effectiveness of rescue homes will be 
explored. Effectiveness is a loose term as many times it simply meant the female was not 
employed in prostitution. Early efforts should never be criticized since little or no 
understanding of trauma, trauma bonding to abusers, or addictions existed in that era. 

This all culminates into Emma Whittemore opening the Door of Hope in 1890. 
Whittemore was a product of the holiness and healing movements. Her written accounts 
reveal that her New York City rescue home for females used a charismatic model. This 
model combined salvation, healing, and deliverance to accomplish the regeneration of 
prostitutes and other fallen females. The home’s effectiveness was demonstrated in part 
by an ability to deal successfully with alcoholism and drug addictions. By the end of the 
nineteenth century a successful charismatic model was in operation for ministry to 
prostitutes and other fallen females. 

American Nineteenth-Century Prostitution 


Contributing Factors 

For free or freed females, significant social factors that contributed to prostitution 
where the lack of aid for impoverished females, the lack of well-paying jobs for females, 
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and the acceptance of myths that empowered white males at the expense of females. 
Diseases and wars left many families without a wage earner. In some instances, this 
resulted in women and girls prostituting in order to support their families. The explosive 
growth of cities due to migration and immigration increased the number of impoverished 
females who also lacked any supporting family structure. Many females moved in and 
out of prostitution based on economic necessity. Rosen suggests that prostitution peaked 
between 1850-1900 and then declined as more clerical and service sector jobs opened up 
for females. 1 

Although municipalities had always had some form of public funded relief for the 
poor, it was limited and restricted to only legal residents of a town. In New England, 
towns would give undesirables a "warning out” which served as an official notice that 
they were not legal inhabitants and would not therefore receive any public aid. 2 Warning 
outs ended in the early nineteenth century but aid for the poor continued to be limited and 
restricted. 

Relief for widows and fatherless children was the first step toward developing a 
ministry for fallen females. While cities were developing alms houses where the poor 
could live, the mixed company was considered very unsuitable for children. In 
Philadelphia, African American women founded the Female Benevolent Society of St. 
Thomas in 1793. It assisted widows and fatherless children as well as other needs. 3 Then 


1 Ruth Rosen, The Lost Sisterhood: Prostitution in America, 1900-1918 (Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1982), 3. 

2 Josiah H. Benton, Warning Out in New’ England (Boston, MA: W. B. Clarke, 1911), 114-121. 

3 Dorothy Sterling, We Are Your Sisters: Black Women in the Nineteenth Century (New York, NY: 
W.W. Norton, 1984), 105. 
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in 1797, Isabella Graham led other women in organizing the Society for the Relief of 
Poor Widows with Small Children in New York City. These early models expanded 
locally and in other cities as orphanages, prison ministries, schools, lying-in asylums, and 
homes for fallen females. 

With few exceptions, women founded and ran their own organizations to help 
women and children. They were hampered by a culture that kept them largely confined to 
a private domestic sphere while males operated in the public sphere. These early 
associations often met publicly and helped females to move from the limitations of the 
private domesticate sphere to the public sphere. Some of the white female Protestant 
organizations incorporated and were thus able to campaign successfully for public 
funding. 4 

Orphan asylums, relief aid and vocational training provided an economic option 
to prostitution. In the 1860s, social holiness pioneer Jane Dunning began working with 
poor African Americans in New York City. Dunning wrote of the “shocking” amount of 
prostitution among young black females due to discriminatory underemployment and 
lack of vocational training. She urged Christians to get involved with educating and 
training these destitute females. 5 

In addition to providing benevolence and education, Female Moral Reform 
groups advocated for legal reforms. Destitute girls were very vulnerable to sexual assault 


4 Anne M. Boylan, “Religion, Race, and Association: Middle-Class Women’s Organizational 
Activities in Early Nineteenth-Century New York and Boston,” 10. Accessed April 29, 2016, 
http://www.academia.edu/15211648/Religion_and_Race_English_version_. 

5 Jane Dunning, Brands from the Burning: An Account of a Work Among the Sick and Destitute in 
Connection With Providence Mission New York City’ (New York, NY: J. W. Pratt, 1877), 121-122, accessed 
May 2, 2016, http://archive.org/details/brandsfromburninOOdunn. 
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due to the low age of sexual consent, insufficient legal redress, and male biases in 
prosecution. Prior to 1880, the age of sexual consent was seven in Delaware. It was age 
ten in eight states, age twelve in six states, and age thirteen in most other states. This 
prevented the prosecution of rapists and allowed for the legal existence of children 
brothels. Various women organizations successfully lobbied to have the age increased to 
protect young girls. 6 

In the nineteenth century, prostitution was legal but it was controlled through 
vagrancy laws. A prevalent justifying belief existed that prostitutes protected virtuous 
females. This myth was based on the then medically accepted opinion that virtuous 
females had very little sexual interest. This meant that if males were not able to consort 
with prostitutes for their sexual needs, then males would rape virtuous females. Charlton 
Edholm ironically argued that if the rape of girls was a necessity, then these girls should 
be honored as the “noblest martyrs” for their “vicarious sacrifice” in brothels. 7 The fact 
that Edholm made this argument as late as 1899 reveals the enduring nature of the 
demonic belief system. 

While outside the scope of this paper, moral reform groups attacked sexual double 
standards and other myths. Women teaching sex education also helped to extinguish 
sexual physiology myths that attempted to dehumanize and marginalize black females 
and all prostitutes. 8 


6 Charlton Edholm, Traffic in Girls and Work of Rescue Missions (Chicago, IL: Self Published, 
1899), 66-67, 74. 

7 Edholm, Traffic in Girls and Work of Rescue Missions , 82. 

8 April R. Haynes, Riotous Flesh: Women, Physiology, and the Solitary Vice in Nineteenth- 
Century America (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2015), 133-134. 
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Sexual Slavery in Nineteenth-Century America 

Significant sexual slavery existed in nineteenth-century America in both legal and 
illegal forms. Prior to the ratification of the Thirteen Amendment, black females in slave 
holding states were forced to be sexually available to their owners and whomever else the 
owner made them available to. In larger southern cities, some brothels were comprised 
entirely of black slaves. In an effort to justify sexual slavery, the myth of the 
hypersexualized black women was perpetuated. This propaganda was then extended to 
prostitutes of all races in an attempt to excuse the culpability of those that perpetuated 
prostitution and/or the sexual abuse of females. 

The connection between southern slavery and prostitution was publicized in the 
Northeast through the public lectures and writings of Sarah Grimke and her sister 
Angelina between 1835 and 1849. The Grimke sisters were white abolitionists who grew 
up in a slave-holding family in Charlestown, South Carolina. Their knowledge of sexual 
slavery was also informed through Sarah’s friendship with the black educator Sarah 
Mapps Douglas and the black-led moral refonn society. Although sharply criticized, the 
sisters publicized the licentiousness of slavery and the moral responsibility for white 
women to become actively involved. 9 

In 1851 Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel, Uncle Tom's Cabin, also informed people 
about the sexual abuse of enslaved females in the South. The novel appeared in 
newspaper installments and was published as a book the following year. Several of her 
characters are sexually exploited black females that were victims of rape or sexual 
harassment by white men. By emphasizing the women’s Christian character, Stowe made 


9 Haynes, Riotous Flesh, 72-73. 
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especially repugnant the men who sexually abused them. 10 The black females’ Christian 
character also worked against the myth of the white women’s moral superiority. 

The impact of Stowe’s book was increased when it was adapted into widely 
popular plays in 1852. These plays also brought about the first matinees so women and 
children could go to the hitherto unrespectable theater during the day. 11 Strongly 
influential as an antislavery message, the popular longevity of the book and the plays 
undoubtedly influenced generations with its accompanying anti-sexual slavery message. 

Females of all races were sometimes held in an illegal sexual slavery. The ruse of 
employment brought many females into the hands of human traffickers. Some white 
European females were lured to immigrate with fictitious job offers. Once they arrived, 
they were forced into sexual slavery. Other newly arrived immigrants were charmed by a 
procurer for a brothel, drugged, and then forced into sexual slavery. 

Following the Civil War, as southern black females migrated north for work, 
employment agents would meet them at the public transportation tenninals. Glibly 
promising housing and a job, the recruiters handled them off to prostitution rings. As a 
form of prevention, African American Victoria Earle Matthews opened the White Rose 
Mission for southern black women in New York City (1897). 12 

From the mid nineteenth century, many Asian females were brought into America 
and held as sex slaves. Some were purchased as babies or young children, brought to 
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America, and then raised for future use in a brothel. 13 It is estimated that up to 90% of the 
Chinese female prostitutes in the American West were physically coerced into 
prostitution. 14 The Methodist Episcopal Church opened a home in 1870 in San Francisco 
for trafficked Asian females. The asylum taught them English and other cultural survival 
skills, and married them off to suitable Asian men. 15 

Although prostitution was legal, the indoctrination of young girls into prostitution 
was considered by some to be a version of sexual slavery. In an 1865 article, Stowe 
related how two Quaker women investigating brothels found children being trained at 
“orgies” for “a life of vice and infamy.” Stowe describes the state of these children in 
tenns of slavery. They suffer “in toils as terrible and inexorable as those of the slave- 
market” and are “earnestly looking for the means of escape.” 16 
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Awakening, Holiness, and Healing 

Influence of the Protestant Second Great Awakening 1790-1830 

The public involvement of Protestant women in the Northeast in benevolence and 
reform was encouraged by the revivals of the Second Great Awakening. These revivals 
occurred from 1790 to 1830 and occurred primarily in the northeast and southeast. Two 
of the most prominent voices in the Northeast were Charles Finney and Lyman Beecher. 
Finney especially influenced social reforms. 

Finney tapped into the growing optimism of his period and taught that people 
could become perfectively holy by obeying God’s teachings in the Bible. These teachings 
required “perfect, disinterested, impartial benevolence, love to God and love to our 
neighbor.” 17 Finney urged people to make “personal efforts to promote the good of 
others.” 18 In an 1846 essay, Finney stated that the church was “to reform the world- to put 
aside every kind of sin. 19 For Finney, a Christian’s personal refonn or perfectionism was 
to be played out by refonning society. Finney’s repeated calls for benevolent action and 
refonn was heard by a vast audience. The conversions of the Second Great Awakening 
“released a great energy to make the world a better place.” 20 


17 Charles G. Finney, “Christian Perfection Lecture VIII,” (1837), accessed March 26, 2016, 
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This energy was able to be effectively harnessed due to changing attitudes about a 


woman’s proper sphere. Most of Finney’s converts were middle class white females and 
he utilized them in very public settings. Women canvased neighborhoods, prayed in 
public, and gave public testimonies. All of this occurred with opposition and criticism, 
even from fellow revivalist Lyman Beecher. 

The tension between private and public spheres is illustrated in the conflict 
between Catherine Beecher (daughter of Lyman Beecher) and the Grimke sisters. 
Catherine was not opposed to their message, only to their public speaking. She publicly 
remonstrated and debated with them over the role of women, but she did it in print. Over 
time more people accepted a domestic sphere that included reform work, benevolent 
societies, and teaching. 21 

The movement of women into public spheres was very important for the growth 
of urban missions and rescue homes for prostitutes. Finney’s wife, Lydia, was a 
prominent example of a female reformer. In 1834 she was one of the founders of The 
New York Female Moral Refonn Society. 22 The Society was created to prevent 
prostitution. Its influential journal, The Advocate of Moral Reform, helped to unify 
women across the country. By 1840 it had expanded to 555 auxiliary societies. 23 
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In the South, the Second Great Awakening revivals occurred primarily in southern 


Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. While the revivals brought an upsurge in church 
membership, they did not produce the same level of reform as in the North. This was due 
to the South’s lack of urban slums, low amounts of extreme poverty, and the region’s 
acceptance of slavery. Ending slavery was a major reform effort in the North but not in 
the South. White Southerners considered an antislavery stance divisive and leading to 
violence. While the southern Church took care of poor whites, it remained apolitical. 
Since Christian perfectionism was restricted to a personal level, it did not affect southern 
society. 24 

Influence of the Protestant Nineteenth-Century Holiness Movement 

The Holiness Movement began in America in the mid-nineteenth century and 
peaked in the 1880s. The movement taught that Christians could attain a state of 
complete freedom from sin in their lives. This state was variously described as 
perfectionism, holiness, sanctification, and for some, the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
Variations within the Holiness Movement were represented by Charles Finney, Phoebe 
Palmer, and William Boardman. 

The holiness movement had its roots in the sanctification teachings of John 
Wesley, the founder of the Methodist denomination. Building on Wesley, the Holiness 
movement taught that one could experience a definite and immediate work of grace or 
sanctification. Palmer referred to this as the “shorter way.” Palmer and others realized 
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that the atonement provided for both justification and victory over the dominion of sin. 
Holiness was appropriated through faith in God’s Word. This faith was then expressed by 
confession or the giving of a testimony. Testimonies provided encouragement and focus. 
Many people experienced the Holy Spirit in a fresh empowering way. 

Palmer was an international leader in the Holiness Movement. She was an 
influential author and speaker in Canada and the United States. In 1850 she led the 
Methodist Ladies’ Home Missionary Society in the founding of the Five Points Mission 
in one of New York City’s worst slums. 

The outbreak of the Civil War (1861-65) caused a lull in the Holiness Movement 
as people’s focus shifted to helping the war effort for their respective side. Many women 
organized and led aid societies and sanitary commissions while others in the North 
became politically involved in defining the goals of the war. All of this further worked to 
redefine the role of women in the public sphere. 25 

The Holiness Movement influenced ministry to prostitutes in a number of ways. 
They presented to prostitutes the hope and process of regeneration. In their work with 
prostitutes they emphasized love over judgement. Urban missionaries went door to door 
offering practical aid for the poor. Holiness women also promoted a living wage for 
working females so they would not have to resort to prostitution. 26 They provided strong 
role models as preachers, writers, teachers, and urban missionaries irrespective of race. In 
the Salvation Anny women were also ordained. 
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Harriett Beecher Stowe is an example of a holiness woman who promoted the 
cause of sexually abused and fallen females through writing. Prior to writing Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Stowe encouraged her readers regarding the positive effects of pressing in 
for immediate sanctification. 27 Her novels informed and advocated for a social reform 
that would end legal slavery and its sexual abuse. Towards the end of the War, Stowe 
wrote an article encouraging women who were grieving their war dead to get involved in 
benevolence societies that helped fallen females. 28 

Influence of the Nineteenth-Century American Healing Movement 

Although healings occurred incidentally before and during the various revivals, 
healing was never a dominant theme. In the mid-nineteenth century however, people 
began teaching on divine healing. Numerous healing homes were opened and many were 
healed through the prayer of faith. Many people in the Holiness Movement also became 
part of the Healing Movement. 

In 1846 Ethan O. Allen became the first person in the American healing 
movement to officially connect the sanctification model with divine healing. Allen 
received personal healing through the same process that brought sanctification. His first 
step was to claim the promise of healing. When he did, he felt an inner witness of the 
Holy Spirit. He kept confessing his healing even though he was still in pain. Allen gave 
faith preeminence over any feelings of pain. As he continued rebuking the devil and the 
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pain, he was healed. When the pain tried to return later, he publicly testified his faith and 


the pain left. Allen then developed an itinerant healing teaching ministry that included 
driving out demons. 29 

Another important link between the holiness and healing movements was Charles 
Cullis. After sitting under Palmer’s holiness teachings, Cullis experienced sanctification 
and then developed a healing ministry. Cullis played the vital role of convincing major 
holiness leaders that full salvation includes both spiritual and physical healing. His faith 
meetings (1881-85) received extensive publicity, acquainting many with divine healing. 30 

Influenced by Cullis, the holiness preacher A. B. Simpson privately sought for 
and received a significant healing. Simpson then began teaching healing and focused on 
reaching the unchurched in New York City. In addition, he opened various homes for the 
poor and the infirm as well as a faith cure home and a home for fallen females. 31 

Sarah Lindenberger had a notable healing ministry as the director of one of 
Simpson’s homes. Her article in an 1890 Alliance journal taught that the atonement 
provided healing for the mind as well as for the body, soul, and spirit. This inclusion of 
healing for the mind introduced the concept of the inner healing of emotions and the 
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mind “in embryonic form.” 32 This is an important development for the healing of trauma 
arising from sexual abuse. 


Effectiveness of Rescue Homes 

Various rescue homes were established for prostitutes and fallen females. Efforts 
to discuss the effectiveness of rescue homes are hampered by a lack of records, the 
variety of rescue efforts, and the broadness of the category of fallen females. Prevention 
efforts were negatively impacted by the lack of a living wage for females. This meant that 
homes that focused on young children had the potential to be more effective than homes 
that worked with established prostitutes. Effectiveness often meant the female had either 
married or found employment other than prostitution. Any assessment of effectiveness 
should take into consideration that the nineteenth century had little or no understanding 
of trauma, trauma bonding to abusers, or addictions. People simply tried to help with 
limited resources and knowledge. 

Rescue and Reform Homes for Prostitutes and Fallen Women 

Following initial attempts to help widows and destitute children, homes began 
opening for fallen females in major northern cities. The City Missionary Society opened a 
house of refuge to rehabilitate prostitutes and other “wayward” young women (Boston, 
1822). The Penitent Females Refuge Ladies’ Auxiliary (Boston 1825) and the Female 
Benevolent Society (NYC, 1832) required evangelical conversion as evidence of 
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penitence. With limited resources, they focused on females who had not become too 
hardened in prostitution or vice. 33 

In Philadelphia efforts to reform prostitutes began with the Magdalen Society 
(1836). Then in 1846, Quaker women opened a transitional home for females released 
from prison. A study at the end of eight years found that of the 900 females who had 
entered the Quaker run home, 50% were in satisfactory situations while the other 50% 
were lost to contact. 34 

Two African American women, Hetty Reckless and Hetty Burr, cofounded the 
Moral Reform Retreat in 1847. It was Philadelphia’s only shelter for African American 
women, providing temporary shelter and education for “victims of vice.” They believed 
education would help to provide alternatives to prostitution. 35 

Homes that females were sentenced or committed to were not as effective as 
homes that only received females of their own volition. Prior to 1850 escapees were a 
major concern at the Philadelphia Magdalen House. Although the fence was enlarged to a 
thirteen-foot height, females were still running away. Many policies were changed and by 
the 1890s escapes were rare. Emma Whittemore, founder of the rescue home Door of 
Hope, wrote of a young woman named Delia. Delia had been committed to the Catholic 
House of the Good Shepherd. “Not desiring reformation, nothing was gained, and she 
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came forth more hardened than ever.” 36 Fortunately Delia did later voluntarily enter the 
Door of Hope and experienced a complete transfonnation of her life. 

Some homes were effective in selective niches that did not include established 
non-coerced prostitutes. The more successful niches were young girls, unwed mothers, or 
those rescued from sex slavery. In 1874 the Presbyterian Church opened the Occidental 
Mission Home for Girls in San Francisco. Their niche was sexually trafficked Asian 
females. By 1897 the director, Donna Cameron, was personally assisting the police in 
rescuing girls. Over her forty-year career she helped 3,000 girls to escape. 37 

Of the females helped by the Crittenton Rescue Homes, only a small percentage 
were hard core prostitutes. 38 Some were females who had been seduced and abandoned 
while others were female children of prostitutes. Some of these daughters were 
considered “fallen” at the ages of ten to twelve because they had been “broken in 
prematurely to their dreadful calling.” 39 When Stowe reported the Quakers’ investigation 
of children entrapped in prostitution, she included the investigator’s assessment that only 
children recently ensnared are “capable of reformation.” 40 

In addition to dealing with ingrained patterns of behavior, rescue homes also had 
to be able to help alcoholics and drug addicts. An 1858 detailed study of 2000 prostitutes 
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in New York City concluded that “ not one per cent, of the prostitutes in New York 
practice their calling without partaking of intoxicating drinks. M 1 Prostitutes also used 
drugs but female addicts in the nineteenth century where predominantly white, middle 
aged, and middle to upper class. They were addicted to opium and morphine and usually 
started taking the drugs for medical reasons. 42 

In 1910 an assessment of the Salvation Army’s social work in England was 
published. The success rate with female alcoholics who remained sober for three years 
after their discharge was around 50%. While the Salvation Army kept track of recovered 
female alcoholics for three years, they did not perform a numeric measure of success with 
the nonalcoholic females. The high number of former residents who came back to visit 
the program was considered another measure of success. 43 The Salvation Army began a 
similar program for women in New York City inl886 and then expanded it to other cities. 
Their American ministry was presumably as effective as the ministry in Great Britain. 

Part of the Salvation Army’s success was due to their insistence on treating 
women as sisters rather than as fallen females. An emphasis on mothering and keeping 
the doors open to anyone also contributed to their success. 44 The Salvation Army 
successfully targeted the working class and they used converts from the working class to 
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reach their peers. The Salvation Anny’s approach exemplifies the Holiness Movement’s 
emphasis on love and the equality of all people. 

The Door of Hope’s Charismatic Model 

All of these people and events lead up to Emma Whittemore opening the Door of 
Hope in 1890. It was home for fallen females in NYC. Although Whittemore and her 
husband were wealthy Presbyterians, they recommitted themselves to Christ at an urban 
mission run by Jerry McAuley and his wife in the slums. 

McAuley was a fonner alcoholic and ex-convict. His wife had been a fallen 
female. The slum work of the holiness movement had brought about their conversion and 
sanctification. In true holiness fashion, they then opened their own mission in the slums. 
The Whittemores were greatly impacted and began to attend the meetings and assist with 
the slum work. McAuley challenged Emma Whittemore’s cultural concepts of a woman’s 
private sphere by having her publicly testify. She did, but with great timidity. 

Whittemore had experienced constant back pain from an injury for twelve years. 
Although initially skeptical of faith cures, she felt led to listen to the teachings of A. B. 
Simpson. In keeping with Palmer’s emphasis, she committed her body to God for 
healing. Whittemore began to claim her healing based upon the authority of the Bible. As 
she maintained an attitude of praise and faith, within a few days her back was completely 
healed. Her doctor confirmed her miraculous healing. 

Whittemore was urged to testify of her healing but was gripped by timidity. When 
she took it by faith that she had victory over fear, she was able to have a powerful 
breakthrough and speak confidently. Whittemore’s personal empowerment by the Holy 
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Spirit helped her to transform from the private to the public sphere. She became a 
powerful conference speaker and an international speaker. 

After her healing, Whittemore prayed for others to be healed. Although she felt 
led to work with fallen women, she had an aversion for them. This was due to her white 
upper class prejudice towards fallen females. However, God filled her heart with love for 
these women and she opened a rescue home for them. The original Door of Hope opened 
in one of Simpson’s buildings. Various missions referred females to the home. 

The Door of Hope ministered to prostitutes, escaped sex slaves, and others who 
wanted a change in their lives. Some of the females had been coerced into prostitution but 
others had more willingly entered prostitution. Many of the females struggled with 
alcoholism, drug addictions, syphilis, guilt, shame, and presumably, trauma. This was not 
the simpler niche of young children or unwed mothers that other rescue homes preferred. 

Whittemore expressed the success rate of the early years in somewhat vague 
tenns. At least eighty percent responded to “Christian influences.” While some fell 
multiple times, they eventually manifested “His redeeming power.” 45 Whittemore’s belief 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to regenerate lives no doubt caused her to be willing to 
work with those who lapsed multiple times. 

In Whittemore’s published stories of various females that were helped by the 
Door of Hope homes, she frequently mentions the sudden deliverance from addictions, as 
well as healing, and even an account of deliverance. Her chapter on a seventeen-year-old 
named Lily describes a breakthrough in divine healing. When Lily arrived at Door of 
Hope, she had to be immediately sent to Blackwell hospital for a reportable contagious 
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disease. It was presumably syphilis as her face was covered in open sores. When she 

returned in six weeks she was not contagious, but she was not cured. 

Whittemore was distressed that Lily had to be sent to the hospital on the very day 

she arrived at Door of Hope. She was happy to relate that since Lily’s experience, they 

had received a breakthrough in the divine healing of the disease, again presumably 

syphilis. Her account exhibits the theology that salvation incudes healing for the body. 

Since then we have learned a better way and many a girl, even in worse condition 
than she, has experienced the benefit of it, for in direct answer to believing prayer, 
all semblance of this disease has been entirely eradicated from their systems, 
convincing more than one skeptical person of the of the efficacy of believing 
prayer and God’s willingness to answer for the body as well as for the soul. 46 

Whittemore and her staff also relied on prayer to break the bondage of addictions. 
In one testimony, a morphine addict in withdrawal tried on more than one occasion to 
jump out of the bedroom window, “thinking suicide was the only answer for her cravings. 
But each time she felt restrained by an "unseen Hand."” The workers reported that 
“repeatedly we claimed deliverance for her as we cried out to God.” Each day brought 
improvement “even more quickly than we had dared to hope.” After her stay at the home 
this former addict “entered evangelist work.” 47 

Some of the females were delivered from addictions prior to becoming Christians. 
When the non-Christian Vangie arrived at the home, she cried out “wildly” for beer. As 
Whittemore and another woman prayed for her deliverance from addiction, Vangie fell 
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asleep. The next morning, she had no cravings for beer or opium. After a few more days 
Vangie became a Christian. 48 

Others gained freedom after they became Christians. Matty was experiencing 

mental derangement during her withdrawal from “various poisons.” The staff wanted to 

send her to a mental institution but Whittemore told them to keep praying. For several 

days “a strangely restful spirit penneated the Home.” Matty became a Christian and her 

derangement was replaced by peace. 49 Perhaps Whittemore was influenced by Sarah 

Lindenberger’s teachings on healing for the mind. 

Whittemore relates a very interesting story of demonic manifestations and 

deliverance in a chapter she titled “The Demon Cast Out.” In the language of her day, 

Whittemore writes that Edith “would have such paroxysms as to lead us to feel that she 

was possessed by demons and it would take two or more of us to hold her.” Edith begged 

the staff to tie her hands and feet down to a chair when a “spasm” would come. They 

reluctantly tied Edith’s arms, legs, and body with strips of very heavy cotton. Edith, 

“under the demoniacal power,” was able to easily break free. 

At such times she would madly grab whatever was within her reach, pins, 
matches, needles, knives and other articles, putting them into her mouth with 
awful grimaces. She would endeavor to chew them, much to the consternation and 
even terror of those who had to witness it. With diabolical laughter she would 
fight to get away from us when we tried to take such things from her. 

Whittemore decided to lead the staff in a day of fasting and prayer for Edith. By 
mid-morning Edith began manifesting. The staff surrounded her in prayer and soon Edith 
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cried out “"Oh, its gone, its gone."” After this deliverance, Edith became a very faithful 
Christian and made many monetary donations to the home. 50 

Within eighteen years of the founding of the Door of Hope, seventy-three 
associated homes had been established both nationally and internationally. Before her 
death in 1931 the number grew to ninety-seven homes. Whittemore finished her life on a 
strong note. Just three months prior to her death at age eighty she was speaking in 
Canada. 


Conclusion 

Ministry to prostitutes at the beginning of the nineteenth-century was limited. 

This was due in part to a restrictive cultural concept that females should not be involved 
in the public sphere. While some women were publicly active in benevolence prior to 
Finney, his revivals encouraged and activated women for ministry in the public sphere. 
Efforts to help fallen females were divided amongst benevolence, suasion, prevention, 
rescue, reform, and conversion. 

The Holiness Movement was another important catalyst. The empowerment of the 
Holy Spirit and a new call to compassion in action pulled more females out of a restricted 
private sphere into an actual hands-on public ministry. Emma Whittemore is an example 
of a holiness woman who was able to transition from the private to the public sphere. 

This enhanced her compassion in action and resulted in her opening a rescue home. 

Authors such as Grimke and Stowe drew attention to the issues of sexual slavery 
and fallen females. Their aim was to educate, change public opinion, and motivate 


50 Whittemore, Mother Whittemore’s Records, 174, 178-179, 196-198. 
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personal involvement. This approach continues today through various fonns of 
multimedia that draw attention to contemporary sexual abuse and sexual slavery. 

The Holiness Movement also contributed significantly to the Healing movement. 
The teaching of believing God’s promises and confessing their fulfillment even while 
awaiting the full manifestation was adapted into the healing process. Just as many had 
experienced the transfonnation of the Holy Spirit through this process, so too would 
many experience healings. 

Two aspects of the healing movement are especially important for a charismatic 
model for the healing of sexual abuse trauma. The first aspect was the use of deliverance 
for healing and for freedom from demonic control. Ethan O. Allen and others described 
the use of exorcism in their healing ministry. Casting out demons was sometimes the 
predominant process for receiving healing. However, in Emma Whittemore’s example, 
casting out demons freed a woman from manifestations of demonic control. Her report 
gave no indication of any physical healing. This is a significant step forward to 
contemporary models that cast out controlling demonic spirits. 

The second important aspect was Sarah Lindenberger’s application of healing to 
the mind. As a precursor to emotional healing, it is a vital part of ministering to those 
who are struggling with the emotional effects of abuse. From a physical standpoint, those 
that have experienced sexual abuse, especially chronic abuse, often need a healing of 
their minds and various areas of their brains. Praying for the healing of minds and brains 
can be an important component in a charismatic model. 

From the testimonials from Emma Whittemore’s rescue home, we find an early 
record of an effective charismatic ministry to prostitutes and other fallen females in 
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America. Whittemore and her staff used a combination of regeneration, healing, and 
deliverance to successfully renew addicts, alcoholics, and prostitutes. Her approach is 
truly a model to be emulated today. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The underlying theology for the use of a charismatic prayer model for healing 
sexual abuse (SA) trauma is based on a Spirit Christology. The same Holy Spirit that 
empowered Jesus for supernatural ministry continues to empower Christians today. It is 
through the power of the Holy Spirit that people experience saving faith, regeneration, 
renewal, deliverance, healing, and spiritual gifts for ministry. The charismatic prayer 
model used in this this project assumes the continuance of miracles, supernatural healing, 
spiritual gifts, and deliverance (or exorcism). These are all valid and essential elements of 
a charismatic healing model. 

As was shown in the historical chapter, by the end of the American nineteenth 
century, there were three important developments for a charismatic model for healing SA 
trauma. The Holiness Movement presented to prostitutes the hope and process of 
regeneration. In the accompanying Healing Movement, Sarah Lindenberger taught that 
the atonement provided healing for the mind as well as for the body, soul, and spirit. Her 
contemporary, Emma Whittemore, demonstrated that deliverance from demonic 
oppression freed people from mental tonnent and addictions. Behind these developments 
was an increasing emphasis on the power of the Holy Spirit. This led to a new 
understanding of the work of the Spirit for Christian living and divine healing. People 
first began realizing the importance of exercising faith for healing. Then there was an 
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understanding that healing was also associated with the continuance of spiritual gifts 1 
(see 1 Cor 12 for a partial list of spiritual gifts). An understanding of the active role of the 
Spirit in divine healing informs a Spirit Christology for the supernatural healing of SA 
trauma. 

The discussion of Spirit Christology begins with its biblical basis. Essentially, 
from his birth to his death, resurrection, and ascension, everything Jesus did was through 
the accompaniment and empowerment of the Spirit. The availability of the Spirit was 
then passed on to the Church through the promised gift of the Spirit. The glorified Jesus 
sent the Spirit to permanently indwell and empower believers. 

Indwelling is dependent upon the personhood and deity of the Spirit. These two 
qualities of the Spirit distinguish Christian healing from non-Christian healing. For this 
reason, the Spirit Christology section is followed by a discussion of the indwelling 
personhood of the Spirit and its relevance to SA survivors. 

The final section explores the various ways the Spirit is involved in healing. It 
will be shown that Spirit healings are acts of reversal, re-creation, restoration, and 
renewal. Typically, the concept of renewal has been limited to sanctification and 
Christian living. There is however an aspect of renewal that brings healing. Spirit healing 
arises from both the efficacious indwelling of the Spirit and through the operation of the 
gifts of the Spirit. Faith and the authority of the believer also have a role in healing, but 
they are beyond the scope of this project. 


1 Joe McIntyre, Healing By Faith: Evangelical Christendom’s Lost Heritage. (Cork, np: 
BookBaby, 2014), 143, 189 ftnt 9. ' 
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The implications of healing as reversal, re-creation, restoration, and renewal for 
SA survivors will be explored. Additionally, the contributions and limitations of 
incarnation and embodiment theology for the healing of SA trauma will be reviewed. The 
Spirit healing section also discusses the necessity for actively involved Spirit-filled 
believers. The functioning of the Spirit in healing is largely in conjunction with 
Christians making themselves available as team players with the Spirit. Therefore, this 
section concludes with a practical application of the theology. 

Spirit Christology 

Spirit Christology emphasizes the Spirit empowerment of Jesus the Christ. Every 
ministry action that Jesus did was through the empowerment of the Holy Spirit. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, a fourth-century Eastern theologian, taught a Spirit Christology, although 
that terminology was not yet in use. In his oration on the Holy Spirit Gregory expounds 
on the relationship between Christ and the Spirit. “Christ is born; the Spirit is His 
Forerunner. He is baptized; the Spirit bears witness. He is tempted; the Spirit leads Him 
up. He works miracles; the Spirit accompanies them. He ascends; the Spirit takes His 
place. What great things are there in the idea of God which are not in His power?” 2 The 
Catholic theologian Yves Congar succinctly sums up this relationship as “no Christology 
without pneumatology and no pneumatology without Christology.” 3 


2 Gregory Nazianzen in “NPNF2-07. Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen - Christian Classics 
Ethereal Library,” accessed October 22, 2016, http://www.ccel.org/cceEschaff/npnf207/Page_327.html. 

3 Yves Congar, The Word and the Spirit , Seabury Book Series (San Francisco, CA: Harper & 
Row, 1986), 1. 
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Jesus was conceived by the Spirit, anointed by the Spirit for ministry, and was 
given the Spirit without measure (Mt 1:18, Lk 1:35, Jn 3:35). While previously the Spirit 
came upon people temporarily for specific situations, Jesus is the first person to have the 
Spirit remain on him (Jn 1:33). He drove out demons and healed people by the Spirit (Mt 
12:18, Lk 11:20, Acts 10:38). Jesus offered himself on the cross through the Spirit (Heb 
9:14). The Spirit was active in the resurrection and guided Jesus’ instructions during his 
post-resurrection time on earth (1 Pt 3:18, Rom 1:4, Acts 1:2). As the Risen Lord, Jesus 
bestows the Spirit upon his followers (Jn 16:7, 20:22, Acts 2:33). The Spirit continues to 
provide access to the Father through Christ Jesus (Eph 2:18). 

At the Last Supper, Jesus explained to his disciples that he would send them 
another Paraclete (Jn 14:16). The Greek word for paraclete (paracletos ) refers to an 
advocate, helper, or comforter. The Spirit is “another Paraclete” in that Jesus was the first 
Paraclete (1 Jn 2:1) and the Spirit is the second. The Spirit is the representation of Jesus 
on the earth (Jn 14:18). This means that the Spirit is divine and personal, as was Jesus. 
The masculine pronouns that are used for the Paraclete Spirit in John 14:26, 15:26, and 
16:13 convey personhood. 4 Ever since the initial sending of the Spirit, each Christian 
receives the Spirit at salvation. There are also available further empowerments of the 
Spirit which bring the activation and intensification of spiritual gifts for ministry. 

While John and Luke emphasize different aspects of the sending of the Spirit, 
each connects it with either the glorification or exaltation of the risen Jesus. For John, the 
cross and resurrection represent the glorification of Jesus (Jn 12:16, 17:1). The Spirit 


4 George Eldon Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament , ed. Donald A. Hagner, Rev. ed. (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1993), 331. 
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cannot be given until Jesus is glorified (Jn 7:39). On the eve of his resurrection, Jesus is 
now able to breathe the Spirit onto his disciples. After sending the Spirit to his disciples, 
Jesus then sends the disciples in mission (Jn 20:21-22). 

While Luke is less explicit, the various passages suggest that the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus “can be understood as a signal event” (Acts 2:32-33, Phi 2: 8-9). 5 The 
risen Jesus ascends and is seated at the right hand of God the Father. From this point of 
exaltation, he then sends the Spirit (Acts 2:33). In Acts 2, the outpouring of the Spirit 
“signals that Christ has taken his seat at the Father’s right hand and that his reign has 
been in one sense inaugurated.” 6 

After the reception of the Spirit, the disciples heal a cripple. Bruce considers the 
healing in Acts 3 to be an indication that “Jesus had been glorified.” 7 It is also an 
indication that the Spirit continues the healing ministry of Jesus through his Spirit-filled 
followers. Like Jesus, the disciples are anointed. 

After the resurrection and the giving of the Spirit, Jesus is referred to as the 
Anointed (this is the meaning of the Christ or the Messiah). The addition of the title of 
Christ to the name of Jesus is an expression of Spirit Christology. As Ladd notes, Paul 
refers to Christ more often than he does to Jesus. Eventually, believers in Antioch where 
referred to as Christians, which indicates that Christ was the predominant name used for 


5 Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, 371. 

6 Craig S. Keener, “Are Spiritual Gifts For Today?,” in Strangers to Fire: When Tradition Trumps 
Scripture, ed. Robert W. Graves (Woodstock, GA: Foundation for Pentecostal Scholarship, Incorporated, 
2014), 144. 

7 F. F Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles: The Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1990). 
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Jesus. 8 Additionally, it suggests that the followers of Christ were also giving evidence of 
an anointing through signs and miracles. Many examples of Spirit-anointed Christ 
followers are found in Acts. This implies the continuous availability of the Spirit’s 
anointing for followers of Christ throughout time. 

The Indwelling Personhood of the Spirit 

The Indwelling of the Spirit 

The indwelling of the Spirit is another aspect of Spirit Christology. Both John and 
Paul teach the reception and indwelling of the Spirit in the believer (Jn 14:16-26, Rom 
8:9-11). When Paul speaks of Christ within believers, he is referring to the Spirit of 
Christ within believers (Rom 8:9-14, Gal 2:20). 9 As James D. G. Dunn asserts, the 
reception of the Spirit at salvation is what makes a believer truly a Christian. 10 

The Johannine writings are unique in naming the Spirit that the risen Jesus sends 
as Paraclete (Jn 14:16, 17, 26, 15:26, 16:7). Max Turner defines the Paraclete as the 
“abiding self-manifesting presence of Jesus and the Father” with the Christian. 11 Andrew 
Sung Park considers Paraclete to be a more personal name for the Spirit. He notes that the 


8 Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, 133-134, 367. 

9 Gordon D. Fee, God’s Empowering Presence: The Holy Spirit in the Letters of Paul (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1994), 548. 

10 James D. G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit: a Re-Examination of the New Testament 
Teaching on the Gift of the Spirit in Relation to Pentecostalism Today (London, UK: SCM Press LTD, 
1970), 229. 

11 Max Turner, The Holy Spirit and Spiritual Gifts: In the New Testament Church and Today 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1998), 174. See also Gal 4:6, Phil 1:19, Rom 8:9 where Paul uses 
interchangeably “the Spirit of Christ” and "the Spirit of God.” 
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Spirit that accompanied Jesus during his life, crucifixion and resurrection was later called 


the Paraclete. Thus the Paraclete understands suffering and joy as the “wounded and 
resurrected Holy Spirit.” 12 As will be shown, the personal indwelling of the 
Paraclete/Spirit of Christ has implications when attempting to apply incarnation theology 
to SA survivors. 

The recovery of charismatic healing in the nineteenth century led some to classify 
the working of the Spirit as either internal or external (R. A. Torrey, Moody, Nee). 
Internal refers to the indwelling of the Spirit while external refers to the Spirit moving 
upon people in an enabling and empowering way. 13 Lederle proposes a broader approach 
for the twenty-first century. Life in the Spirit is a dimension that has within it events and 
experiences. 14 These classification systems are based on defending empowering 
experiences of the Spirit after the reception of the Spirit at salvation. As such, they do not 
present a comprehensive view of how the indwelling and empowering Spirit brings 
healing. 

From a different angle, Jurgen Moltmann emphasizes the personhood of the 
Spirit. He classifies experiences of the Spirit as presence and counterpart. Presence being 
the indwelling of the Spirit while counterpart is experiencing the indwelling Spirit in 


12 Andrew Sung Park, Triune Atonement: Christ’s Healing for Sinners, Victims, and the Whole 
Creation (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2009), 61-62. 

13 Henry I. Lederle, Theology with Spirit: The Future of the Pentecostal & Charismatic 
Movements in the 21st Century’ (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 2010), 190-191. 


14 Lederle, Theology with Spirit, 204. 
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terms of leading, encouraging, challenging, and comforting. 15 This model is also limiting 
as it does not address the empowering of the Spirit. 

Indwelling Personal Presence or a Force Field? 

Gordon Fee offers a helpful view of the Spirit’s personhood and empowerment. In 
his study of Pauline pneumatology, Fee identifies the Spirit as God’s actual empowering 
presence. 16 From a different perspective, there are theologians who describe the Spirit in 
terms of field theory. Pannenberg used the physics of field theory as a way of 
understanding the activity of the Spirit in creation. 17 Michael Welker builds upon this in 
his book, God the Spirit. Welker believes that the pouring out of the Spirit creates a force 
field. Those who receive the baptism of the Spirit become members of the force field and 
the gifts of the Spirit are elements of the force field. 18 As Beck points out, the personhood 
of the Spirit is a weak area in Welker’s pneumatology. 19 Welker never discusses the 
indwelling Spirit in his book. 

Force fields are a cold and impersonal experience of the indwelling Spirit. The 
caution of Basil, an influential theologian in the fourth century, seems applicable here. 
“How can we separate the Spirit from His life-giving power and associate Him with 


15 T. David Beck, The Holy Spirit and the Renewal of All Things: Pneumatology in Paul and 
Jiirgen Moltmann (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2007), 196-197. 

16 Fee, God’s Empowering Presence, 14. 

17 Theodore James Whapham, “Spirit as Field of Force,” Scottish Journal of Theology’ 67, no. 01 
(February 2014): 15-32. 

18 Michael Welker, God the Spirit , trans. John F. Hoffmeyer (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
1994), 228-229,235-236, 240. 


19 Beck, The Holy Spirit and the Renewal of All Things, 198. 
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things which by nature are lifeless?” 20 While Basil was defending the divinity of the 
Spirit, his statement is also an argument against viewing the Spirit impersonally. 

The Spirit is not a lifeless energy such as electricity. The Spirit is autonomous and 
cannot be controlled or manipulated. The Spirit can teach, advocate, comfort, guide, and 
be grieved (Jn 14:26, Acts 8:29, Eph 4:30). The blended concepts of the indwelling 
personal Spirit who empowers Christians should always inform discussions of the Spirit. 
When people experience the Spirit as peace, tingling, or heat during prayer, I explain that 
they are feeling the presence of the Holy Spirit. I want them to understand that they are 
having a personal encounter with the living God. When the gifts are in operation, it is an 
experience of the activity of the Spirit. That is a far cry from defining gifts as force field 
elements. 

The deity and personhood of the Spirit is an important distinction between 
alternate energy healing and Christian healing. Alternative energy healers attempt to 
manipulate impersonal energy fields or within or around a person. Reiki advertise that it 
draws on an energy from the universe and then passes it onto their client. 21 Reiki Masters 
operate as conduits for “the intelligent flow of life-force energy.” 22 

In contrast to impersonal force fields and the manipulation of energy, the Gospel 
of John especially emphasizes the indwelling aspects of the Spirit. Regarding the 
manipulation and use of demonic powers for healing, the Bible clearly states the 


20 Basil and David Anderson, On the Holy Spirit (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1980), 88. 

21 “Reiki and Christianity,” 1ARP, last modified September 20, 2016, accessed December 3, 2016, 
http://iarp.org/reiki-christianity-christians-anything-reiki/. 

22 Candy Gunther Brown, The Healing Gods: Complementary and Alternative Medicine in 
Christian America (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2013), 188. 
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supremacy of Christ over demons and angels. 23 While demonic powers can work signs, 
they are inferior to the power of the Holy Spirit (Jer 23:13, 2 Thes 2:9). 

Holy Spirit Healing 


Continuity of Spirit Healing 

To the centurion seeking healing for his servant, Jesus made a great offer of 
personal presence when he said “I will come and heal him” (Mt 8:7). As previously 
noted, this looks forward to Jesus personally offering up himself on the cross for healing. 
It also looks forward to the sending of his Spirit who indwells and empowers Christians 
to do even “greater works” (Jn 14:12, 16-17). The Paraclete Spirit fulfills the offer of 
presence and healing. 

In the Biblical section, it was shown that when Jesus healed all, he would have 
been healing those in the torment of trauma including SA trauma. Since the Spirit 
continues the work of Christ, the Spirit continues to heal the torment of trauma. As Park 
notes, the Paraclete was with Jesus through the horrific torture of the crucifixion and thus 
understands the extremes of human suffering. The Paraclete was also with Jesus in the 
resurrection of his body (Rom 8:11). This is an important concept that seems to be 
missing from the application of incarnation theology and embodiment theology to SA 
trauma. 

Incarnational theology is used with SA survivors to emphasize that Jesus also 
suffered as a victim in a body. Incarnation subjected Jesus to abusive violence (Phil 2:5- 


23 Mt 12:28, Lk 10:18, Phil 3:18, He 1:4-14, Jer 23:13, 2 Thes 2:9. 
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8). He was stripped and tortured. His naked body was put on public display as he died. 
Survivors of SA may relate to the stripping, torture, and for some, even the publicness of 
the abuse. Since survivors may feel hatred and shame toward their abused bodies, 
survivors may find encouragement in the care and respect that Jesus’ followers gave to 
his abused and dead body. God also respected this broken body by resurrecting Jesus 
even as Christians will one day experience bodily resurrection. 24 

Embodiment theology as applied to sexual abuse teaches that the body, even a 
victimized body, is good. 25 This is an important concept as some cultures consider the 
victim’s body as tainted after sexual violation. While incarnation and embodiment 
theologies are commendable approaches, they could be enhanced through an application 
of Spirit Christology. The Paraclete who also suffered with Jesus is the very same Spirit 
who indwells believers. The Spirit that raised Christ also quickens our bodies, regardless 
of how that body has been mistreated. The Spirit who suffered is the same Spirit who 
groans in intercession for us. As a wounded healer, the Spirit’s groaning addresses even 
wounds that are unrecognized by the sufferer. 26 This groaning is targeted prayer since the 
Spirit prays according to God’s will (Rom 8:27). The continuing work of the indwelling 
Spirit who intercedes for us is the basis for a charismatic model for healing SA trauma. 

Although healing is often associated with Jesus Christ, in the post-Pentecost 
world healing is a work of the Holy Spirit who is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. While the 


24 Joy A. Schroeder, “Sexual Abuse and a Theology of Embodiment: Incarnating Healing," in The 
Long Journey Home: Understanding and Ministering to the Sexually Abused: A Collaborative Address 
from Psychology’, Theology, and Pastoral Care, ed. Andrew J. Schmutzer (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock 
Publishers, 2011), 190,192. 

25 Schroeder, “Sexual Abuse and a Theology of Embodiment,” 187-188. 

26 Park, Triune Atonement, 68. 
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healing of the Spirit can be simply thought of as the divine energy or power flowing 
through someone, it is important to also understand Spirit healing as reversal, re-creation, 
restoration, and renewal. These categories can be overlapping as they often work in 
conjunction with each other. They result from the Spirit’s indwelling and empowerment. 

Reversal, Re-creation, Restoration 

The Spirit’s role in reversal, re-creation, and restoration is found in Ezekiel’s 
vision of dry bones (34:1-14). There the Spirit’s healing is aptly summed up as “I will put 
my spirit within you, and you shall live” (34:14a). Divine reversal is a prominent biblical 
motif. It may be the reversal of power or privilege (Gn 48:17-19, 1 Sm2:8, Ps 118:22-23, 
Zee 4:6). At times, it is the reversal of hopeless situations such as attacks of the enemy, 
exile, or barrenness (1 Sa 2:4-5, 2 Chr 20:15, Phil 1:19). The resurrection of Jesus is a 
reversal healing where the Spirit quickened life in a situation seemly devoid of life. The 
Spirit went “into death to find the perishing Jesus, resurrecting and giving Jesus life out 
of nothingness.” 27 

The Spirit healing of SA trauma involves reversal, re-creation, and restoration. 

The Spirit of life finds the perishing and brings life into lifeless and traumatized areas. 
Trauma has been defined as a “wound that remains open.” 28 The Spirit heals this wound 
through the reversal of hopeless situations and through the re-creation and restoration of 
the mind, the body, and the human spirit. One of many seemingly hopeless situations 


27 Andrew Root, Christopraxis: A Practical Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 2014), 177. 

28 Shelly Rambo, Spirit and Trauma: A Theology of Remaining (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2010), 3 ftnt 2. 
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may be an inability to forgive the perpetrator. Forgiveness is a “reformulation of the way 
we see ourselves.” Refonnulation is another way of expressing the Spirit renews and re¬ 
creates in the process of forgiving. It is a change of self-identity from victim or damaged 
to being whole. 29 

The restoration of the nation of Israel after the Exile was a restoration of the 
national identity and dignity. The restoration of the SA survivors likewise involves 
identity and dignity. SA is an attack against another’s personhood and dignity through the 
coercive use of power for personal pleasure. 30 Restoration includes a re-dignifying of an 
abused body and an affirmation of identity. 

Renewal 

The letter to Titus reminds us that we have been saved “through the water of 
rebirth and renewal by the Holy Spirit. This Spirit he poured out on us richly through 
Jesus Christ our Savior” (Titus 3:5-6). Paul also speaks of a daily renewing of the inner 
nature and a renewing of the mind (2 Cor 4:16, Rom 12:2, Eph 4:23). Renewal is often 
conceived of as sanctification or spiritual formation. There is, however, a healing 
dimension to the renewing that the Spirit works within people. Psalm 104:30 speaks of 
the ntah of God accomplishing both creation and the renewal of the earth (ruah is a 
Hebrew word for breath, wind, and spirit). If renewing is broad enough to include the 
earth itself, then surely renewal is broader than sanctification. 


29 Jim Sells and Emily G. Hervey, “Forgiveness in Sexual Abuse,” in The Long Journey Home: 
Understanding and Ministering to the Sexually Abused: A Collaborative Address from Psychology, 
Theology, and Pastoral Care , ed. Andrew J. Schmutzer (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 2011), 
173. 

30 Sells and Hervey, “Forgiveness in Sexual Abuse,” in The Long Journey Home, 169. 
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Renewal works at physical, emotional, spiritual, and supernatural levels. When 
ministering to SA survivors, we ask the Spirit to renew their brains. This may involve 
adjusting the chemistry and biology of the brain, even changing which neurons are wired 
together. Since stress is disruptive, we seek a re-balancing of all the honnones in the 
body and a healing of glands that have been over producing stress hormones. The 
renewal of the Spirit releases pain from memories and brings a new inner peace. Spirit 
renewal healing includes the restoration of voice where voice was silenced by either the 
perpetrator, the culture, or the trauma. 

Renewal includes the removal of demons and their chaos. This is the renewal of 
Genesis 1 where the ruah of God is acting against the waters of chaos. It dispels the 
waters of chaos which results in land and an ecology that sustains human life (Gn 1, 8:1). 
The ruah from God also releases Abraham’s descendants from the bondage of Egypt and 
enables the return to the Promised Land (Ex 14:21). Just as Jesus delivered people from 
demonic oppression, so too the second Paraclete works to deliver SA survivors from 
chaos and bondage. 

When Welker writes about lives being rescued from demonic powers by God’s 
Spirit, he states that the Spirit “renews earthly-creaturely life.” This renewal includes “the 
restoration of unimpaired, coherent patterns of life.” This is a supernatural renewal that is 
distinct from natural human recovery efforts. It is the intervention of the Spirit against 
demonic forces. 31 That is another way of describing the removal of chaos. The renewal of 
the Spirit liberates SA trauma survivors from demonic forces. This deliverance is an 
important component of a charismatic model for healing SA trauma. 


31 Welker, God the Spirit, 203, 217. 
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In an analysis of the Gerasene demoniac, Welker notes that demonic affliction 
results in long-tenn “woe and powerlessness.” This is an apt description of the effects of 
childhood SA. There are times when unclean spirits of grief and sacrifice must be 
expelled. When Welker describes how the Gerasene community is also experiencing 
“powerlessness, anxiety, and rejection,” 32 one can picture the SA survivor’s community 
of family and friends. They are also negatively impacted, even in ways they do not 
comprehend. As the Spirit renews the SA survivor’s quality of life, that renewal 
hopefully affects their immediate community in positive ways. 

Spirit healing is enhanced through the mutual indwelling Spirit within both the 
one ministering and the one receiving (Mt 18:20). The operation of prophetic and 
revelatory gifts assists in bringing to the surface things that lay hidden or 
uncomprehended. It is Spirit-inspired utterance, whether tongues or prophecy, that 
intercedes and releases a word that changes situations (Ps 107:20, Mt 8:8). 

In addition to the dynamic movement of ruah, the activity of the Spirit may be 
expressed as the pouring out of oil, water, or love. The pouring out of the Spirit in Titus 3 
hearkens back to Joel 2:23-24 and Isaiah 32:15, 44:3-5. Pouring is the imagery of a 
rainstonn letting loose on a dry desert. 33 The water brings renewal to desiccated 
vegetation and causes seeds to sprout and grow. This is the renewal of the Spirit, bringing 
life to desiccated areas of the human spirit, mind and body. The Early Church Father 
John Chrysostom was impressed with the rich abundance of the Spirit that is poured out 


32 Welker, God the Spirit, 199. 

33 Jerome D. Quinn, The Letter to Titus: A New Translation with Notes and Commentary and an 
Introduction to Titus, I and II Timothy, the Pastoral Epistles, vol. 35, 86 vols., The Anchor Bible (New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1990), 225. 
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in Titus 3:5-6. This profuseness led him to conclude “Thus we need the Spirit 
abundantly.” 34 For the healing of SA trauma, we need the Spirit’s renewing abundantly. 

The Role of Spirit-Filled Christians in Healing Empowerment 

While God is not limited to working through humans, the divine preference is to 
operate through a cooperative team model. People had to march into battle to receive a 
supernatural reversal of power (Jo 6:2-5, Jgs 6:14-16, 2 Chr 20:15-17). The waters of the 
Jordan River did not roll back until the priests put their feet into the water (Jo 3:15-16). 
When the disciples informed Jesus of the needs of 4000 hungry people, they were told 
“you give them something to eat” (Mt 14:16). Deputized disciples were sent out in teams 
of two to heal the sick (Lk 10:1). The Bible is replete with examples of God choosing to 
work in cooperation with people. Of course, God is free to sovereignly intervene at any 
time, but that is not the main mode of operation. 

God’s Spirit was sent so another Paraclete would be operative in the world. 
Christians are indwelt and empowered by this second Paraclete in order to be operative in 
a hurting and traumatized world (1 Pe 4:10). The ministry of indwelt and empowered 
Christians is the ultimate expression of God’s team model. Before his ascension, Jesus 
told his followers to make disciples who obeyed his commands (Mt 28:20). One of these 
commands was to “heal the sick” (Mt 10:8). It is incumbent upon Christians to discover 
their role in God’s great team and to actively participate within the scope of that role. 


34 John Chrysostom. Homilies of St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, on the 
Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to Titus. In Saint Chrysostom: Homilies on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. P. Schaff(Ed.), J. Tweed & P. 
Schaff (Trans.), Vol. 13, (New York, NY: Christian Literature Company), 538. 
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This involves a recognition that team roles may vary as people move through different 
seasons of life. 

Active involvement with the Spirit in healing starts with Paul exhortation to “be 
filled with the Spirit” (Eph 5:19). While the Spirit is received at salvation, there are 
additional times of being filled with the Spirit. These occasions are referred to as the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, being filled with the Spirit, and receiving the Spirit, (Acts 2:4, 
4:8,31,8:13-19,9:17, 19:2-6, 17, 13:9). Even as Jesus’s ministry began with an 
empowerment of the Spirit, a Christian’s charismatic ministry begins with an 
empowerment of the Spirit (Jn 1:32-33). 

Practitioners should prepare themselves by spending time seeking God for the 
operation of the spiritual gifts. When ministering, the discerning of spirits, tongues, 
words of knowledge, wisdom, prophecy, and the gifts of healing and faith are vital (1 Cor 
12:8-10). These gifts enhance the ability to follow the leading of the Holy Spirit so the 
ministry time is tailored to the individual. It is also recommended that practitioners 
pursue an anointing of peace (Lk 10:5-6). Peace is an “indication of God’s presence and 
action.” 35 


Conclusion 

Divine healing of SA trauma through a charismatic prayer model is supported by 
a Spirit Christology. The Spirit anointed the incarnated Jesus for his saving and healing 
ministry. Jesus was the first Paraclete and after his glorification, Jesus sent his Spirit who 


35 Pieter G. R. de Villiers, “Peace in Luke and Acts. A Perspective on Biblical Spirituality,” Acta 
Patristica et Byzantina, no. 19 (2008): 1-25. 
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is another Paraclete. The second Paraclete indwells and empowers Christians. Through 
this mode, the Spirit continues the healing ministry of Jesus Christ. Believers are part of 
the great chain of ministry from Jesus Christ to the Spirit of Christ to Christians. 

Key to this ministry is an understanding of the Spirit as the personal indwelling of 
God’s empowering presence. The Spirit is not an impersonal force that is untouched by 
human needs. The Spirit is the Paraclete who accompanied Jesus through the agony of 
the cross and the joy of the resurrection. 

The blend of the Spirit’s indwelling and empowerment results in healing as 
reversal, re-creation, restoration and renewal. For those suffering from SA trauma, it is 
reversal and restoration from personal devastation and identity exile. It is the restoration 
and renewal of the mind, body, and spirit. It erases trauma induced responses, emotional 
pain, and fears. It removes demonic forces that disrupt life and relationships. The basis 
for a charismatic model for healing SA trauma is the continuing work of the Spirit who 
indwells and empowers Christians. 

While theologies of embodiment and incarnation provide a way for SA survivors 
to relate to Jesus, they do not go far enough. In the fairly recent book, The Long Journey 
Home: Understanding and Ministering to the Sexually Abused, there is very little 
mention of the work of the Holy Spirit. The book is soundly Christocentric, but although 
there are twenty-three different contributing authors, there is barely any pneumatology. 
This disregards the role of the indwelling empowering Spirit for healing. 

With SA trauma, the Holy Spirit is needed for the empowerment of both the 
person praying and the person receiving. The indwelling Spirit’s power works within us, 
equipping Christians for the task (Isa 10:27, 61:13/Lk 4:18, Eph 3:20). This power also 
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grants an inward strength that is needed by both the person praying and the person 
receiving (Eph 3:16). The power of the Spirit is also released through the operation of the 
various spiritual gifts. This is the working power of God (Eph 1:19, 3:20, 1 Thes 1:5). It 
drives out demons, heals the brain from the effects of trauma, and accomplishes other 
forms of physical healing (Lk 10:19, 1 Cor 4:20). 

The healing of SA trauma can be accelerated through charismatic prayer ministry. 
When a Christian prays for another person, they are teaming up with the indwelling Spirit 
within themselves. Speaking in tongues during the pre-ministry or ministry time enables 
Christians to join with the Spirit in intercession for the person being prayed for. This can 
inspire a greater confidence in the God who came to heal us since it is God’s Spirit who 
intercedes for our healing. Since this model is not a mechanistic process, it is very 
important for the person praying to be actively engaging with the Spirit. As God spoke to 
the prophet Zechariah during a time of restoration, it is “Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, says the Lord of hosts” (Zech 4:6). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will examine contemporary models that are relevant to the healing of 
sexual abuse (SA) trauma. Treatments for post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) include 
cognitive behavioral therapy, eye movement desensitization, body-awareness therapies, 
and autogenics (a fonn of psychotherapy that employs self-hypnosis and relaxation 
techniques). The chapter will focus on Christian and non-Christian organizations that 
utilize body-awareness therapies with an aspect of spirituality for the treatment of 
complex trauma. 

The chapter begins by discussing the purpose of body-awareness therapies and 
then moves to practical applications of the therapies. Without delving into the effects of 
trauma on the brain, the use of body awareness for treating dissociation will be 
investigated. The first application considered is the contemporary use of Christian 
charismatic practices and body-awareness therapies. The first approach to be assessed is 
Hands That Heal: An International Curriculum to Train Caregivers of Trafficking 
Survivors. One of the co-editors, Dr. Beth Grant, has been involved with a Christian 
approach to the healing and re-integration of females rescued from sexual slavery for 
over twenty years. The application of Hands That Heal at the Glory House of Miami will 
then be discussed. 
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The next section is a review of the use of yoga-based body awareness therapies. 
Two different types of yoga based programs will be examined. The first is the Trauma 
Sensitive Yoga program that is used at the Trauma Center in Massachusetts. The other 
program is iREST which is used with veterans and survivors of sexual slavery. Since 
yoga is a popular alternative health modality, people seeking a Christian charismatic 
healing model may have previously been involved (or are actively involved) in a fonn of 
yoga therapy. Individuals trained in trauma oriented yoga may also wish to volunteer at 
Christian organizations. Thus, it is important to understand the distinction of non-yoga 
and yoga based body awareness therapies. 

Body Awareness Therapies 

Approximately 10 million American women have histories of interpersonal 
violence. More than a third of these women develop PTSD. The loss of body awareness 
(interoception) is believed to be a significant factor in PTSD. 1 Examples of interoception 
are feeling heat, muscle tension, or what an object feels like when it is touched. Victims 
of chronic trauma survive by suppressing their emotions and numbing their physical 
sensations. Unfortunately, this disassociation interferes with their ability to feel truly 
alive in the present moment. 2 By focusing on body movements and the sensations they 
produce, body awareness trauma therapy attempts to reconnect traumatized people with 
their bodies. 


1 Bessel A. van der Kolk et al., “Yoga as an Adjunctive Treatment for Posttraumatic Stress 
Disorder: A Randomized Controlled Trial,” The Journal of Clinical Psychiatry’ 75, no. 06 (June 15, 2014): 
e559-e565. 

2 Bessel A. van der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of 
Trauma (New York, NY: Viking, 2014), 72, 92, 95, 279. 
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Trauma diminishes feelings of being in control of oneself. Body awareness 
therapies help survivors regain a sense of ownership and control over their bodies. They 
leam that it is safe to move and that they can take effective actions. This “restores a sense 
of agency and a sense of being able to actively defend and protect themselves.” The focus 
is not on what happened, but on how the trauma is affecting the body. By first learning to 
tolerate and observe physical reactions, survivors are then able to later revisit the trauma 
in a separate form of talk therapy. 3 

Body awareness therapies are considered an adjunctive treatment to be used along 
with cognitive therapies for PTSD. Both Christian and non-Christian yoga-based 
programs utilize trauma theory and body awareness therapies to help people who are 
suffering from PTSD due to sexual abuse. The distinction between a charismatic 
Christian program and a yoga based program relates to the underlying nature of the 
spirituality called upon during the treatment. 

Contemporary Christian Models 


Hands That Heal 

A contemporary Christian model addressing the trauma of sexual slavery and 
trafficking is Hands That Heal: An International Curriculum to Train Caregivers of 
Trafficking Survivors. It is a product of the Faith Alliance Against Slavery and 
Trafficking (FAAST). FAAST is a strategic alliance of Christian organizations working 


3 van der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score, 203, 217, 218. 
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together to combat slavery and human trafficking. One of the co-editors is Dr. Beth 
Grant, a FAAST a steering committee member. 

Dr. Grant and her husband co-founded Project Rescue in 1997 in India. They have 
served as co-directors of Project Rescue for eighteen years. Project Rescue currently 
ministers to survivors of sexual slavery in in India, Nepal, Bangladesh, Moldova, 
Tajikistan and Spain. It is an Assemblies of God World Mission program of prevention, 
intervention and restoration. 4 

Hands That Heal trains people about the physical, psychological, spiritual, and 
social needs of slavery and human trafficking survivors. The spiritual care includes topics 
such as experiencing God as a loving Father, forgiveness, Biblical sexuality, and demonic 
activity. Demonic manifestations are common in the aftercare programs. While 
forgiveness is important, the program wisely cautions that survivors need to first build 
faith and confidence in God and self. 5 

Although deliverance is a part of Project Rescue and Hands That Heal, it is only 
taught or mentioned at a broad level. This is understandable since not everyone is open to 
deliverance ministry. The deliverance protocol is to ask God to bring a specific situation 
to mind. Then any demonic ties, bonds, or influences are broken in the name of Jesus. 6 


4 “Project Rescue Is a Ministry to Victims of Sexual Slavery,” Project Rescue, last modified 2015, 
accessed November 26, 2016, http://projectrescue.com/. 

5 Joni L. Middleton, “They Can Heal! A Holistic Approach to Aftercare for Survivors,” in Hands 
That Heal: International Curriculum to Train Caregivers of Trafficking Survivors, ed. Beth Grant and 
Cindy Lopez Hudlin, Academic ed. (Springfield MO: Project Rescue International/FAAST, 2007), 138- 
139. 


6 Melody D. Palm, Jami R. Pool, and Katie Burgmayer, “Understanding the Spiritual Needs of 
Survivors,” in Hands That Heal: International Curriculum to Train Caregivers of Trafficking Survivors, 
ed. Beth Grant and Cindy Lopez Hudlin, Academic ed. (Springfield MO: Project Rescue 
International/FAAST, 2007), 232. 
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The program also incorporates body awareness therapy through breathing, 
grounding, muscle relaxation and other body awareness exercises. To alleviate 
disconnection and numbing, tapping and positioning exercises are used. Tapping 
exercises help the survivor gain a sense of ownership of their body. Using the hand as an 
example, the survivor taps their palm until they feel a sense of connection between their 
hand and their body. They are encouraged to describe any sensations they may be having. 
They then look at their hand and say “This is my hand; it belongs to me. My hand is a 
part of me.” As they repeat this process for each part of the body, they gain the ability to 
view themselves as a whole body rather than a fragmented body. As with the tapping, 
during the positioning exercises the survivor is encouraged to describe their physical 
sensations as they assume different positions while seated in a chair. 7 

The Glory House of Miami 

A Christian ministry that uses Hands That Heal is The Glory House of Miami. It 
provides long-tenn residential care to female survivors of sex trafficking between the 
ages of 18-25 years. It began as a non-residential life coaching program and in 2016 
became a residential program. All staff and life coaches receive the Hands That Heal 
training. The Executive Director Betty Lara also conducts training seminars twice a year 
for all interested ministries and agencies. Lara supplements the Hands That Heal training 
with her own optional half day training on deliverance. 8 


7 Elizabeth Peffer Talbot et at, “Understanding the Psychological Needs of Survivors,” in Hands 
That Heal: International Curriculum to Train Caregivers of Trafficking Survivors, ed. Beth Grant and 
Cindy Lopez Hudlin, Academic ed. (Springfield MO: Project Rescue International/FAAST, 2007), 199. 

8 Betty Lara, Executive Director of The Glory House of Miami, phone interview by author, 
November 22, 2016. 
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Hands That Heal is an excellent curriculum. Hopefully FAAST will be able to 
provide additional material on deliverance in the future. While targeting specific Spirit- 
led areas is a good approach, it may be more helpful to address common areas and then 
branch out from there as Spirit-led. For example, every survivor would benefit from 
breaking ungodly soul ties and any accompanying perverse or controlling spirits from 
non-consensual and consensual sexual intercourse outside of marriage. In common with 
the body awareness tapping exercise, this helps to integrate fragmented identities and 
restore a sense of ownership of one’s own body. Using standardized prayers for common 
issues ensures a uniform approach. At all times however, one is flexible to the leading of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Yoga-Based Trauma Therapy 

Just as there are various types of yoga, there are also various types of yoga-based 
therapies for trauma. They may be based on hatha yoga (body positions and breathing), 
kripalu yoga (a variation of hatha), or nidra (a form of guided mediation). They have a 
common goal of changing the client’s relationship to bodily sensations. 

The distinction of these approaches is that they are based on yoga, a non-Christian 
spiritual practice. Many of India’s yoga traditions have common religious goals. They are 
“a release from suffering existence and the end of the cycle of rebirths ( samsara ), union 
with ultimate reality, realizing the true Self, which is divine, or spending eternity in 
relationship with the divine.” Many yoga practices are an attempt to awaken the kundalini 
(female serpent energy) that is believed to be dormant at the base of the spine. The goal is 
to have the kundalini travel up the spine opening up chakras. These chakras are energy 
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centers, believed to contain prana, a vital life force energy. When the kundalini reaches 
the chakra at the crown of the head, she unites with Shiva (her female counterpart and 
lover). This union is considered the attainment of bliss or liberation from cycles of birth 
and death. Breath control or pranayama is also a part of this process . 9 

The various poses of yoga are called asanas. The most popular form of yoga in 
America is hatha yoga. Many Americans considers this to be the least spiritual type of 
yoga. Yet, as Candy Gunther Brown points out, contemporary Swami Sivenanda Radha 
considers the asanas of hatha yoga to be devotional and having both a physical and a 
spiritual aspect. Gunther concludes that if this is true, then “it may be difficult to practice 
postural yoga without practicing religion .” 10 

Kripalu yoga is also spiritual. For adept practitioners, the goal of kripalu yoga is 
the awakening of the kundalini . 11 Journalist Jane Black’s description of a kripalu yoga 
session illustrates the religious aspect of yoga. “At the peak of the hour-long class, we 
expressed our fears and anxieties to our inner shamans, then granted ourselves healing .” 12 

Christian healing should “avoid any suggestion of working with any supposed life 
energies other than the Holy Spirit Himself .” 13 With the caution that yoga for trauma has 
an underlying spirituality, it is important to understand how both non-yoga and yoga 


9 Candy Gunther Brown, The Healing Gods: Complementary and Alternative Medicine in 
Christian America (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2013), 46-47. 

10 Brown, The Healing Gods , 55. 

11 Ellen Goldberg, “Swami Krpalvananda: The Man Behind Kripalu Yoga,” in Gurus of Modern 
Yoga, ed. Mark Singleton and Ellen Goldberg (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2013), 173. 

12 Jane Black, “Kripalu Updates Its Look but Not Its Values,” The Washington Post, September 3, 
2010, sec. Arts & Living, accessed November 13, 2016, http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp- 
dyn/content/article/2010/09/03/AR2010090303277_2.html?sid=ST2010090303349. 

13 Paul L. King, God’s Healing Arsenal: A 40-Day Divine Battle Plan for Overcoming Distress 
and Disease (Alachua, FL: Bridge Logos Foundation, 2011), 234. 
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body awareness therapy helps individuals with trauma. While preliminary studies 
indicate PTSD symptom reduction from yoga, researchers note the need for more 
nuanced studies. Since yoga is a combination of positions, breathing, and mindfulness 
practices, it would be helpful to delineate the separate contributions (or lack of) for 
each. 14 This understanding may enhance non-yoga based programs for PTSD. 

Trauma-Sensitive Yoga (TSY) 

David Emerson developed a modified fonn of hatha yoga for people with 
complex trauma that he calls Trauma-Sensitive Yoga (TSY). For individuals suffering 
from single event trauma he recommends eye movement desensitization. Emerson is a 
yoga instructor and founder of the Black Lotus Yoga Project, a nonprofit teaching yoga 
to traumatized people. The Trauma Center in Brookline Massachusetts has been using 
TSY as an adjunctive treatment for complex trauma since 2003. Emerson’s approach has 
been used at several rape crisis centers, domestic violence programs, residential programs 
for youth, military bases, and at Veterans Administration centers and clinics. 

TSY employs hatha yoga’s emphasis on body positions and breathing. 

Participants explore gentle stretches, rhythmic movements, and breathing to build body 
awareness in the present moment. The therapy is mainly performed while seated in a 
chair. Some positions, such as head tilts, have no resemblance to a yoga pose. Others 
have yoga names. Sitting upright in a chair is the Seated Mountain. Rhythmically raising 
and lowering the arms as breath is inhaled and exhaled is a variation of the Sun Breath. 15 

14 van der Kolk et al., “Yoga as an Adjunctive Treatment for Posttraumatic Stress Disorder.” 

15 David Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga in Therapy: Bringing the Body into Treatment (New 
York, NY: W.W. Norton & Company, 2015), 28-30, 51, 146-147, 156, 178. 
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What distinguishes TSY from other styles of yoga for trauma is the presentation 
style and the desired outcomes. Facilitators, not instructors, invite participation rather 
than directing, commanding, or correcting participation. Instead of telling someone who 
has been traumatized through the coercive abuse of their body that they must move their 
neck to the side and feel the stretch, they are invited to move and notice the sensation in 
the side of their neck. If they do not want to, then the facilitator moves on to something 
else. The goal is not to perform a stretch or body position correctly but rather to be able 
to notice what your body is experiencing in the moment in a non-judgmental way. TSY 
emphasizes choice-making, self-motivated action taking, and body awareness. Since 
trauma causes people to not feel safe or at home within their own body and interferes 
with new learning, the intent of the therapy is help them have new body new 
experiences. 16 

TSY seeks to restore a sense of control and empowerment by always inviting the 
person to act and letting them decide for themselves what they want to do. The client 
initiates all action. When a client makes a purposeful action (lifting a leg to see what it 
feels like), they become the person that is creating sensations in their own body. The goal 
is for the client to take as many effective intentional actions as possible. Actions are 
effective if they result in a connection with feeling. For example, a client chooses to stand 
up and then notices how their back feels when they stand. 17 

Since trauma memories emphasizes the past and interfere with an awareness of 
the present, TSY helps clients to experience the present at their own initiative When the 


16 Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga, 52, 98-99, 123. 

17 Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga, 116-117. 
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facilitator and client do rhythmic actions together, such as tapping, it helps the client in 
three ways. It works against a behavioral response of immobilization by introducing 
controlled movement. As it builds an awareness that events have a starting and stopping 
point, it may mitigate feeling that trauma is unending. It also helps the client to 
experience reconnection to others. 18 

TSY focuses on what the body is experiencing rather than ascribing value or 
psychological meaning to the sensation. This exclusive focus differentiates TSY from 
other body awareness models. There is no processing of emotional content of the body 
sensations. However, TSY program is part of a larger treatment program at the Trauma 
Center so clients may discuss these emotions at a later point. 19 

Emerson conducted follow-up interviews of women with complex trauma who 
had completed his ten-week TSY program. The interviews were done two months after 
the program ended. The women reported symptom reduction, quality of life 
improvements and an increased sense of empowerment. A one to three-year 
posttreatment study was also of women with complex trauma that had completed the 
TSY program was also conducted. Those that continued to practice yoga were more 
likely to have a greater reduction in PTSD and depression. 20 


18 Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga, 136-139. 

19 Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga, 13-14. 

20 Emerson, Trauma-Sensitive Yoga, xvi-xv. 
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Integrative Restoration Institute (iREST) 

Integrative Restoration Institute (iREST) offers a fourteen-day meditation 
program with deep relaxation techniques for trauma. It is based on Yoga Nidra, a form of 
mediation. iREST is used in over fifty veterans administration hospitals and military 
bases/hospitals in the United States. More recently, it has been used to treat PTSD among 
Indian and Nepalese sex trafficking survivors. 21 

iREST was developed by Dr. Richard C. Miller. Dr. Miller is a clinical 
psychologist, yogic scholar, and co-founder of the International Association of Yoga 
Therapy. As with other forms of yoga, iREST has a non-Christian spirituality. In addition 
to relaxation, “iRest reveals the secret of enlightenment and introduces you to your True 
Nature as joyful and radiant Presence.” 22 

As with Hands That Heal, iREST uses progressive muscle relaxation as a form of 
body awareness. Additionally, iREST uses autogenic training while Hands That Heal 
does not. Presumably this is due to its component of self-hypnosis. Hypnosis is 
considered an undesirable practice by many Christians. In common with TSY and Hands 
That Heal, breathing exercises are perfonned. However, the purpose of the breathing 
exercises in iREST are different. Instead of being means of experiencing body sensations, 
the goal is to experience one’s breath as a multidimensional energy flow. Other breathing 
exercises are meant to emulate laughter. 23 This seems to create false experiences of the 


21 “Integrative Restoration (iREST),” accessed November 20, 2016, https://www.irest.us. 

22 “Integrative Restoration (iREST),” accessed November 20, 2016, https://www.irest.us. 

23 Courtney Hartman, "Exploring the Experiences of Women with Complex Trauma with the 
Practice ofiRest Yoga Nidra" (PhD diss., California Institute oflntegral Studies, 2014), accessed 
November 26, 2014, https://www.irest.us/research. Although there are no page numbers, the Adobe Reader 
page numbers are 37 and 39. 
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body. Instead of truly physically sensing the sound of exhaling or the movements of 
muscles or the chest, participants are told to conceptualize breathing as a 
multidimensional energy flow. 

Since iREST is principally a meditation program, the process for dissociation is 
guided mental body scans rather than physical activities. As the group facilitator lists 
various parts of the body, participants are asked to sense that body part without moving 
it. This can be useful in identifying areas of tension. 24 The goal is for participants to 
develop dis-identification. Instead of numbing themselves, they will be unaffected by 
thought, beliefs, or emotions. When dis-identification is achieved, the participant will 
experience their True Nature’s joy and peace. The True Nature is considered the basis for 
continual joy. 25 

Several studies have been conducted regarding the effectiveness of iREST for 
trauma. A small pilot study of iREST was conducted at the Walter Reed Anny Medical 
Center in 2008 for military PTSD. During an interview, a participant stated that the yoga 
therapy was “about learning to cope” and "not about finding a cure for PTSD." 26 A later 
study was conducted with women at a shelter who had self-reported histories of trauma. 
Six women completed an eight-week iREST program. Five women thought the program 
helped them with emotional regulation. All six found body awareness portion helpful. For 


24 Pamela G. Pence et al., “Delivering Integrative Restoration Yoga Nidra Meditation (iRest®) to 
Women with Sexual Trauma at a Veteran’s Medical Center: A Pilot Study,” International Journal of Yoga 
Therapy 24 (2014): 53-62. 

25 Hartman, “Exploring the Experiences of Women with Complex Trauma with the Practice of 
iRest Yoga Nidra.” Although there are no page numbers, the Adobe Reader page numbers are 38-39, 44. 

26 Eileen Rivers, “A Breath of Hope,” The Washington Post, May 6, 2008, sec. Health, accessed 
November 13, 2016, http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp- 
dyn/content/article/2008/05/02/AR2008050203426.html?hpid=sec-health. 
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one woman, it helped her to realize that she wanted to feel good about her body. 27 
Unfortunately, how it was helpful for the other five was not defined. Additionally, a 
small 2014 study showed improvements in emotional regulation for military women with 
sexual trauma who were treated in a Veterans Administration facility. The researchers 
offered a hope that iREST could be modified to better suit the needs people with SA 
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trauma. 


Conclusion 

A variety of approaches are being used to help women who are suffering from SA 
trauma. For those with complex PTSD, improving impaired body awareness is one part 
of the healing process. An understanding that chronic trauma affects the brain and 
thereby the body enhances a charismatic prayer model. Those administering the model 
should have a sensitivity that the participant may benefit from specific prayers regarding 
body awareness. Staying current in trauma theory may also assist in the formation of 
other specific healing prayers for trauma survivors. 

Both Christian and non-Christian yoga-based trauma programs use elements of 
spirituality and body awareness therapy. Hands That Heal curriculum offers a 
combination of charismatic ministry, body awareness therapy, and cognitive therapies. 
TSY is focused on body awareness exercises and has minimal spirituality. The only 
connection with yoga is the names of certain positions. The invitational approach of TSY 


27 Hartman, “Exploring the Experiences of Women with Complex Trauma with the Practice of 
iRest Yoga Nidra.” Although there are no page numbers, the Adobe Reader page numbers are 48, 80, 77, 
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28 Pence, “Delivering Integrative Restoration Yoga Nidra Meditation,” 53-62. 
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is a best practice. Traumatized participants are invited to do an action rather than 
instructed to perform an action. While TSY’s spirituality is barely perceptible, it does 
open the door to further use of yoga by the traumatized. In contrast to TSY, iREST 
utilizes primarily a meditation based spirituality with a limited amount of body awareness 
therapy. 

Therapies that utilize yoga based models do achieve symptom reduction. It 
appears however that people must continue to perfonn the model after they complete the 
program. It would be interesting to see research that compared a non-yoga version of 
TSY to TSY itself. This would be utilizing the best practices of TSY without the 
spirituality. The spirituality of yoga therapy such as iREST are not compatible with 
Christianity. 

Evaluations of yoga for trauma would be improved through more long-term 
posttreatment studies. A study of thirty-eight women with full or subthreshold PTSD 
found that both the twelve session kripalu-based yoga group and the control group 
showed a decrease in reexperiencing and anxiety. The researchers concluded that 
additional investigations are needed to explore how yoga may be impacting mental health 
symptoms, the effect of gender, and the long-tenn effects of practicing yoga. 29 

While yoga-based programs may reduce trauma symptoms, they do not extinguish 
trauma symptoms. They also require an ongoing practice of the yoga program. In 
contrast, this project will document the effectiveness of a short charismatic prayer model 
for healing SA trauma. 


29 Karen S. Mitchell et al., “A Pilot Study of a Randomized Controlled Trial of Yoga as an 
Intervention for PTSD Symptoms in Women,” Journal of Traumatic Stress 27, no. 2 (April 1, 2014): 121— 
128. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

While healing may be a process, developing over time, there are also those 
moments when the Holy Spirit propels the healing forward. Healing may even be 
instantaneous. The effectiveness of a charismatic prayer model for accelerating the 
healing process for sexual abuse (SA) trauma is the focus of this research project. 
Specifically, the project will analyze the effects of a brief charismatic prayer session for 
the healing of (SA) trauma. The prayer sessions averaged thirty minutes. 

The prayer sessions are charismatic in that they are empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit is the power behind signs and wonders (Rom 15:19, 1 Cor 2:2-5, Gal 
3:5). Using the Christian’s delegated authority for healing and deliverance, in every 
session, unclean spirits were forced to leave and the impact of trauma on the brain was 
healed (Lk 9:1, 10:19). The authority for healing and deliverance is enhanced through the 
operation of spiritual gifts (see 1 Cor 12:7-11 for a partial list of gifts). During the 
project’s prayer sessions, the primary spiritual gifts in operation were supernatural 
discernment coupled with a seer gifting (seeing in the Spirit). There were also brief times 
of praying in tongues. The gift of words of knowledge was not used since we avoid re¬ 
visiting the past during the prayer session. 
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Although the prayers follow a core model, the session is guided by the Holy 
Spirit. Some participants received additional areas of prayer as prompted by the Holy 
Spirit. The Kara case study analysis has an example of the Spirit’s prompting. The 
model’s core prayers began with forgiveness. Appendix A contains a list of the core areas 
covered in the prayer sessions. 

The project’s charismatic prayer sessions were conducted one-on-one and lasted 
on average thirty minutes. The participants had to be at least willing to begin the process 
of forgiving the abuser. With the understanding that forgiveness does not mean 
reconciliation, all nine participants were willing to forgive or to at least begin the process. 

The expectation was that participants who completed the charismatic prayer 
session will be able to identify areas where their quality of life improved. Everyone 
completed the charismatic prayer session. During the follow-up interviews, all 
participants could identify areas of improvements. Each person reported at least one SA 
trigger extinguished and at least one other non-trigger SA trauma symptom extinguished. 
This means that each person had at least two SA trauma symptoms extinguished. The 
average number of trauma symptoms extinguished was eight. For many this resulted in 
improved family and co-worker relationships. Some gained a new ability to set healthy 
boundaries. Three participants described an enhanced relationship with God. 

Several variables were examined to answer the possible argument that the 
charismatic prayer model is only successful with those less severely traumatized and/or 
those with a greater Christian maturity. The life stage in which the SA occurred and the 
absence of parental support for childhood SA were used as a rough gauge for the 
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presence of more severe SA trauma. Participants were assigned a Christian maturity 
rating to assess the possible effects of Christian maturity. 

The project’s methodology, implementation, and a summary of learnings will be 
discussed. The summary begins with an inter-case analysis of the nine cases. This is 
followed by an in-depth discussion of three cases. The chapter concludes with an 
overview of the project’s success and relevance for future work. 

Methodology 

A qualitative collective case study was used due to a limited knowledge of the 
effects of a charismatic prayer model for SA trauma. While I had been using and refining 
a charismatic model for a number of years, I had never formally explored the results. The 
collective case study approach helped to identify an array of SA trauma symptoms, 
unique experiences, and areas for post-project improvements. 

The study was limited to adult Christians who were currently experiencing 
negative impacts from SA. The research ran from March 2017 through October 2017. 
There were nine participants. 

Recruitment of participants was hampered by a lack of promotion. To avoid bias 
or pre-conditioning responses, potential participants were not given any testimonies or 
indications of positive outcomes. Although it was emphasized that the trauma would not 
be revisited, participants are much less likely to risk their privacy and emotional state 
when there is no indication of a positive outcome. Sexual abuse is a private and painful 


matter. 
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Sometimes the model was administered first and then the person was asked if they 


would be willing to be part of the project. This was to avoid any impression that they had 
to be a participant in order to receive prayer. This typically happened when they brought 
up SA during a conversation or ministry time. 

There were no pre-session interviews. This was to avoid triggering or upsetting 
participants. Their ability to discuss the abuse at the follow-up interview without being 
upset became an indication of the success of the prayer session. The follow-up interviews 
used semi-structured questions. 


Implementation 

The prayer sessions were conducted in person with just myself and the 
participant. The actual location of the prayer session varied according to the participant’s 
natural setting. The sites included Hope Teen Challenge, at a conference, in a car in a 
parking lot, at a church, and in a home. 

The prayer ministry sessions averaged thirty minutes. A check list was developed 
to record what was covered during the prayer session (see Appendix A). During the 
prayer session, the participant was asked if they had any chronic ailments from the SA. 
The intent was to pray for the physical healing of these ailments. Only one person 
identified a health issue, and it was anxiety. The cessation of the anxiety was classified as 
an extinguished trauma symptom and there was no analysis of healing of chronic 
ailments from the SA. 

For five of the nine cases, additional areas were prayed for. These areas were 
either impressed on me through the Holy Spirit or the participant brought them up 
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themselves. These topics were also documented on the check list. A description of each 
prayer session was also written in the case study template for the participant (see 
Appendix B). The template was used during the follow-up interviews to ensure 
consistency in the infonnation gathered. 

The initial follow-up interview began with the question “What, if any, changes 
have you noticed since the prayer session?” To negate any people pleasing tendencies 
among the participants, it was emphasized that honest answers were preferred over polite 
answers. Data was collected through note taking with a limited use of voice recording. 

All individual data was promptly entered into the case study template on the computer. 
An Excel spreadsheet was used for the comparative data. 

Although the interviews started off with an open-ended question, it soon became 
apparent that specific questions regarding the more common trauma symptoms would be 
helpful. Part way through the research, one person mentioned the cessation of SA related 
nightmares. This was noted as an emerging theme and an entry for nightmares was added 
to the case study template. Then all but one of the previously interviewed participants 
were queried about nightmares. The one who was not queried had dropped out of contact. 
Two of these previously interviewed people identified the cessation of SA related 
nightmares. In retrospect, it would have been helpful to have followed up the initial 
question by giving participants a checkoff list of trauma symptoms. This may have made 
it easier for respondents to recall or identify SA trauma symptoms. 

All but one of the participants received multiple follow-up interviews. These were 
conducted in person or through texts, Facebook Messenger, and telephone. The one 
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participant who received only the initial follow-up interview had returned to a drug 
addiction life style and dropped out of contact. 

Data Validation 

The data was self-reported by the participants. The timing and frequency of the 
follow-up interviews was an important validation of the trustworthiness of these self- 
reports. The time interval from the prayer session to the follow-up interview varied. If the 
participant seemed likely to relocate and become unreachable, the follow-up interview 
was conducted sooner. 

In two cases, it was kn own that the participant would soon be encountering an 
event that normally triggered them. In these instances, the interview was scheduled after 
the event to test the extinguishment of SA triggers and other SA trauma symptoms. A 
longer interval was preferred since it gave the participants more time to encounter things 
that would typically trigger or upset them due to SA trauma. 

When possible, a longer time interval and multiple follow-up interviews were 
used. This gave participants a greater opportunity to notice any improvements or if 
improvements had diminished over time. No one reported a diminishing positive effect 
from the prayer session. 

For three participants, the repeated interviews allowed them to notice and express 
SA trauma symptoms that had not extinguished. This led to subsequent prayer sessions 
for two of them. While the results of these additional sessions are documented, they are 
not included in the count of total improvements from the initial prayer sessions. 
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Another validation method was the use of independent observers of the 
participants. This outside validation occurred in four of the nine cases. In three cases, a 
family member confirmed that positive change had occurred. The participants were 
described as more open, caring, cheerful, considerate, patient, loving, or softer. A parent 
who was unaware of the prayer session simply stated that they could see a shift had 
happened. In a fourth case, a roommate confirmed that the nightmares had stopped. 

The analysis of the data and case studies was also validated. These were reviewed 
by an experienced licensed Christian counselor. This was followed by an in-depth 
discussion with a context associate who is the director of Hope Teen Challenge. 

Data Analysis and Limitations 

Environmental triangulation was used for data analysis. The environmental 
criterion was the participant’s level of Christian maturity. People were ranked as either 
High, Medium, or Low. This was a subjective assessment on my part. 

The High group exhibited a closer intimacy with God, a strong faith, and a deep 
commitment to live according to Biblical values. Those classified Low had a basic entry 
level relationship with Christ. They are professing Christians, but they struggle with 
sinful behaviors. This level exhibits a limited intimacy with God and a low commitment 
to Biblical values. Within the Low group, three of the four participants were in a 
Christian program for help with drug addictions and other life-controlling issues. The 
Medium group fell in between the High and the Low. 

This triangulation was chosen due to a concern that some might object that the 
charismatic prayer model is only effective for more mature Christians. Since each 
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Christian maturity group had at least two participants, the environmental triangulation 
worked well. The project is able to explore both the results of a charismatic prayer model 
for SA trauma and how those results compare across Christian maturity groups. 


Summary of Learnings 


Participants 

The nine participants self-reported various types of sexual abuse. The categories 
of abuse were contact abuse during childhood, adulthood rape, and sexual partner 
violence. The sexual partner violence reported was being body slammed, thrown around, 
being gang raped, and feeling unable to refuse demands for sex. 

Some of the sexual partner violence was quasi-consensual because the person had 
unhealthy boundaries due to prior SA. One person reported being coerced by their 
domestic partner to prostitute. Others described a sexual submissiveness within an 
abusive marriage or domestic partner relationship. Another submitted to gang rape as a 
teenager as the price of being initiated into the gang. She also experienced the non- 
contact abuse of watching other teenagers being gang raped during the initiation process. 

There was also a case of someone requiring sexual partner violence in order to 
feel any pleasure. Their past sexual abuse had wired together pain and pleasure during 
sex. While this violence was consensual, it results from prior SA. Unfortunately, this 
person returned to a drug life style, so it is unknown if this area was affected by the 
charismatic prayer. 
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Basic demographics were gathered to ensure a diverse study group was obtained. 
This enabled an analysis of the charismatic prayer session with regard to age, ethnicity, 
and gender. Of the nine participants, only one was male. 

The ages ranged from twenty-four to sixty-seven. The overall group was 44% 
African-American, 44% white, and 11% other. Table 3 distributes the age and ethnicity 
by Christian maturity ranking. 


Table 3. Demographics by Christian maturity ranking 


Variable 

Low 

Maturity 

(n=4) 

Medium 

Maturity 

(n=2) 

High 

Maturity 

(n=3) 

All 

Groups 

(n=9) 

Age, mean 

32 

29 

64 

42 

African-American, % 

25% 

50% 

66% 

44% 

White race, % 

75% 

0% 

33% 

44% 

Other ethnicity, % 

0% 

50% 

0% 

11% 


Outside Factors Affecting Results 

During the project design there were concerns about being able to ferret out 
improvements due to the charismatic prayer session if the participant was also being 
negatively impacted by other issues. Participants may be experiencing other anxiety- 
producing situations such as family, health, relationship, or financial issues. This concern 
proved valid for two participants. Since the prayer session, one of them no longer had 
nightmares and the other reported the hatred and shame were gone. Although it was 
expected that the cessation of these trauma symptoms would reduce anxiety levels, 
neither person could report any reduction in anxiety because they were very anxious 


about other issues. 
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An additional concern was the possibility that even if the SA trauma was 
effectively dealt with, there may still be negative impacts from other sources of trauma. 
This may be historic non-SA trauma or ongoing traumatic events such as abusive 
domestic partners. While no one was experiencing ongoing traumatic events, many 
participants had non-SA trauma. Two participants discovered that triggers for a non-SA 
trauma were also extinguished due to the prayer session for SA trauma (this is discussed 
in more detail in the Kara and the Sainmie case study analysis). 

Effect on SA Trauma Symptoms 

Respondents often reported general improvements such as “I don’t think about it 
anymore,” or “its gone.” Others commented that they felt “better” or “more mellow.” 
Through the interview process, a more specific list of extinguished trauma symptoms was 
developed. 

A trauma symptom was considered extinguished if it no longer bothered the 
person. There were no reports of a SA trauma symptom lessened in severity rather than 
being extinguished. Three of the nine participants reported both extinguished and non- 
extinguished symptoms. The other six reported extinguished symptoms only. 

Reported extinguished trauma symptoms were coded as either as triggers or non¬ 
trigger symptoms. Reported extinguished triggers were visual, olfactory, subject matter, 
certain people or groups of people, and certain situations. Reported extinguished non¬ 
trigger symptoms were nightmares, anxiety and/or panic attacks, compromised sexuality 
(submissiveness or seductiveness), feeling alienated from God (i.e. condemned by or 
marked), hatred, emotional walls, fear, sadness, and shame. 
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The following analysis is for extinguished SA trauma symptoms as a result of the 
initial charismatic prayer session. As shown in Figure 1, all participants, regardless of 
Christian maturity level, reported at least one SA trauma trigger extinguished and at least 
one non-trigger SA trauma symptom extinguished. Care should be taken in making 
individual comparisons. A participant’s lower numbers can simply mean that the person 
had only one abuser. Those that had multiple abusers were often triggered by each 
abuser. Thus, they reported more SA triggers extinguished. The important fact is that 
everyone had extinguished trauma symptoms. 


12 

10 

8 

6 



Low Low Low Low Medium Medium High High High 

■ # SA triggers extinguished 

■ # Other SA trauma symptoms extinguished 

■ Total # SA trauma symptoms extinguished 
Figure 1. # SA trauma symptoms extinguished by Christian maturity 


Figure 2 displays the average results of the prayer sessions for each Christian 
maturity group. There was no difference in the average number of total SA trauma 
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symptoms extinguished across the three maturity groups. This suggests that the 
charismatic prayer model is equally effective across all levels of Christian maturity. 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



Low Medium High 

■ Ave # SA triggers extinguished 

■ Ave # other SA trauma symptoms extinguished 
H Ave total # SA trauma symptoms extinguished 


Figure 2. Averages of # SA trauma symptoms extinguished by Christian maturity 


Due to the small sample size, it was not informative to correlate the demographics 
to the Christian maturity level. However, as Figure 3 indicates, the data does suggest that 
age, gender, and ethnicity does not have a bearing on the results of the charismatic prayer 
session. There was no significant difference in the average number of total SA trauma 
symptoms extinguished relative to gender, age, or ethnicity. 

The lower results in the Age-20’s (n=2) group is not significant due to the small 
sample size. Of these two participants in their twenties, one was the least articulate and 
self-aware of all of the participants. Since this person is also in the white group, they 
contributed to the lower results in the White race (n=4) group also. It is also important to 
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remember that when someone reports two trauma symptoms extinguished, they may only 
have had two symptoms to begin with. 



Figure 3. Average total # SA trauma symptoms extinguished by demographic 


Severity of SA Trauma Among Participants 

Although a professional assessment of the trauma and disassociation levels would 
have been helpful, it was outside the scope of this project. In lieu of a trauma assessment, 
two variables were examined. The first was the life stage in which the SA occurred. The 
second was the availability of parental support when the SA occurred during childhood. 
These variables are a limited gauge of trauma since they do not take into consideration 
the severity or frequency of SA or other contributing factors. 

The life stages were categorized as Childhood Only SA (under age eighteen), 


Childhood and Adulthood SA, or Adulthood Only SA. Surprisingly, there were no 
participants in the Adult Only SA category. The life stage criterion was selected since it 
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has been shown that people who were abused as children and adults had more PTSD 
symptoms than those who were abused only as children. 1 Although this project cannot 
officially identity PTSD symptoms, a similar association was found with the self-reported 
trauma symptoms. Participants who were abused as children and adults averaged more 
SA trauma symptoms extinguished than those who were abused only as children. 

Table 4 shows the average number of reported SA trauma symptoms extinguished 
by life stage and Christian maturity. The Childhood and Adulthood SA life stage had the 
largest number of participants (66%). This was the only category that included all three 
Christian maturity groups. Within this life stage, the averages for the total number of SA 
trauma symptoms extinguished ranged from six to eleven. The Childhood Only category 
averaged four symptoms extinguished. This suggests that the Christian maturity level 
does not negatively affect the charismatic healing of SA trauma that has the life stage 
complexity of both childhood and adulthood SA. 

Table 4. Average # improvements by life stage and Christian maturity 

Ave # SA trauma symptoms extinguished 


Participants 


Life stage 

by life stage 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Childhood Only SA 

33% 

— 

4 

4 

Childhood & Adult SA 

66% 

6 

7 

11 

Adult Only SA 

0% 

— 

— 

— 


The second gauge of SA trauma severity is based on childhood SA and parental 
support. For sexually abused children, a lack of parental support after the abuse is 


1 Catalina M. Arata, “Child Sexual Abuse and Sexual Revictimization" Clinical Psychology: 
Science and Practice, 9, no 2, (June 2002): 135-164. 
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considered a secondary trauma. 2 All of the nine participants suffered childhood SA. For 
two of them, it is unknown if they had any parental support after the abuse, but their case 
histories suggest they did not. The other seven participants did not tell anyone and thus 
lacked potential parental support. The child raped at age four was not able to recognize or 
speak of what had happened until age ten. Others have never told their mothers about the 
abuse. Compounding the lack of parental support is the fact that three participants 
reported being sexually abused by a parental figure (a father or stepfather). 

Taken together, the life stage of the SA trauma and the lack of parental support 
suggest the presence of severe SA trauma for some participants. Despite the probability 
of severe SA trauma, everyone had at least two total symptoms extinguished, and each 
Christian maturity group averaged at least four symptoms extinguished. This suggests 
that the charismatic prayer session can be effective for severe trauma in all Christian 
maturity levels. 

Non-extinguished SA Trauma Symptoms 

While the Christian maturity and trauma levels were not a barrier to healing, some 
factor(s) contributed to certain trauma symptoms not being initially extinguished. The 
Childhood & Adult SA life stage had three participants reporting both extinguished and 
non-extinguished SA trauma symptoms. The other six project participants did not report 
any non-extinguished SA trauma symptoms. 


2 Ruth Buczynski, Pat Odgen, and Ruth Lanius, How to Rebuild Secure Attachment A fter Trauma 
with Pat Ogden and Ruth Lanius - YouTube , Oct 13, 2017, accessed October 24, 2017, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=TeAFlMFC5b4. NICAMB. 
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Of those reporting both extinguished and non-extinguished SA trauma symptoms, 
two participants were in the Low group and one was in the Medium group. For the 
Medium and one of the Low, the non-extinguished SA trauma symptoms arises from the 
childhood SA. It does not seem to be related to the complexity of suffering both 
childhood and adult SA. There is not enough data from the third person to make a similar 
assessment. 

In the Low group, everyone had at least two SA trauma symptoms extinguished. 
Even though they all had improvements, two participants reported a total of four non- 
extinguished SA trauma symptoms. They were a resemblance trigger, two incidences of 
residual anger, and a generalized distrust of older men. 

In the Low Christian maturity group, one participant mentioned that they “were 
really angry at a certain man” although the man was “the nicest guy.” She did not know if 
this anger was related to SA abuse. Upon questioning, it was discovered that this nice 
man has a physical resemblance to the former domestic partner who had both sexually 
abused her and sex-trafficked her. Her anger against this abuser is complex since she is in 
a child custody dispute with him. She still exhibits co-dependency with him and has a 
low emotional maturity. No further progress has been made with the resemblance trigger 
and the anger since she has relocated and returned her fonner lifestyle. 

The other Low Christian maturity person reported two persisting SA trauma 
symptoms. The generalized distrust of older men was extinguished after a targeted 
prayer. The remaining trauma symptom is anger (see Derby’s case study analysis for 
more details). No further progress has been made since she has relocated and returned to 
her former lifestyle. 
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The two Low group participants were helped by the charismatic prayer even 
though they still struggled with anger and presumably unforgiveness. This may suggest 
that God heals in response to a commitment to the forgiveness process rather than waiting 
for the completion of the process. Or it may simply reflect the goodness of God. Either 
way, what is important is that God did extinguish some of their SA trauma symptoms. 

The third person reporting a persisting SA trauma symptom was in the Medium 
group with Childhood & Adult SA. She avoided cuddling her daughters since it gave her 
“weird feelings.” Since she cuddles her son, she attributed this to the early childhood SA. 
Thankfully this was successfully resolved in a subsequent charismatic prayer session that 
targeted her fears and attempts at self-protection. The next evening, she was able to 
snuggle her daughters, even laying with them for a period of time “without having weird 
feelings.” 

These three cases show a progression of healing from SA trauma. While it is 
tempting to speculate about why it was progressive, it is important to simply note that 
some people will require additional help. This help may be longer or additional prayer 
sessions, counseling, and support. 

The project’s mixture of both instantaneous and progressive healing of SA trauma 
symptoms mirrors divine physical healing. For some physical healing is instantaneous 
while for others it is a process. Some cases require more times of Holy Spirit renewing. 

Insights from the time lapse since the last SA 

The lapse of time between the prayer session and the last SA incident were 
recorded. The most recent SA was under one year for two of the Low maturity cases. The 
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longest times since the last SA were all in the High maturity group. The High group 
averaged forty-two years since the last SA. The range was thirty-eight to forty-five years. 
This suggests that it is never too late to be healed. 

One of the emerging insights was how the SA trauma had kept the people in the 
High maturity group unsettled in their Christian experience. It affected their ministry, 
their intimacy with God, and their Christian identity. All of the High Christian maturity 
group had been raped prior to age eighteen. In various ways, this SA trauma developed a 
sense of alienation from God. 

One felt condemned by God since they had been bom into an abusive home. It 
was not a sense of shame but clearly a sense of God-condemnation. The second felt 
“marked” because they had heard others blaming rape victims. They felt this mark 
prevented them from being used in spiritual gifts. The third person’s SA-related issues 
(anger, shame, sexual issues, etcetera) caused them to doubt their Christian identity. 

Fortunately, all three of them were set free from these crippling and alienating 
issues. The condemnation was extinguished. The sense of being marked left and a few 
weeks later the participant received the spiritual gift of speaking in tongues. The third 
person’s SA-related issues were extinguished, and they no longer have doubts about their 
Christian identity. 

One of them also experienced a shift in their outreach ministry with sex workers 
and sex trafficking. Prior to the prayer session, during outreach efforts, they kept 
recalling the sexual abuse they had experienced. Since the prayer session, there have been 
no intrusive recollections. Now “it is all about them.” The past abuse “is no longer a part 
of the picture, its just gone!” 
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It is disturbing that the High group struggled in these areas for so many years. 
Although numerous sermons, teachings, and prayers developed their Christian maturity, 
it did not resolve a feeling of being alienated from God. This suggests a need for 
preaching/teaching on theodicy as it relates to SA. This would include an emphasis that 
nothing that goes into a person (as in sexual penetration) makes them unclean (Mk 7:15, 
Mt 15:11). One participant felt they would have been helped by preaching/teaching that 
encouraged the expression and validity of emotions. 

Relationships 

Improved relationships due to the SA trauma prayer session were reported by 
55% of the participants. As shown in Table 5, reported relationship improvements where 
with both family members and co-workers. The reasons were various. The other person 
no longer triggers them, they developed new healthy boundaries, they were no longer 
acting seductively. One participant reported every relationship improved. Since they now 
feel more comfortable with themselves, they now feel more comfortable with everyone 
else. 


Table 5. Improved relationships 

Relationship Low Medium High 

Spouse -- — 2 

Immediate non- 

spousal family 12 1 

member 

Extended family 

, y 10 1 
member 


Co-workers 


1 


1 
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The inter-case data analysis has developed an understanding of the results of the 
charismatic prayer sessions. The following intra-case analyses offer a more detailed view 
of the participants, the SA trauma symptoms extinguished, and the follow-up interview 
process. All the names are fictitious. 

Derby’s Case Study Analysis 

Derby is in the Low Christian maturity group with Childhood & Adult SA. She is 
an example of how SA trauma symptoms remained extinguished even though the person 
returned to a sinful lifestyle. Her case is also an example of someone reporting both 
extinguished and non-extinguished trauma symptoms. 

Derby was first sexually abused as a young child. Then as a teenager, she was 
molested by a parental figure for two years. As an adult, she was abducted and raped by 
her drug dealer. She did not tell anyone about the rape. There were also instances of 
sexual partner violence. 

Six months after the rape, Derby entered the Hope TC residential program. 

During a prayer time of breaking ungodly soul ties, she mentioned the sexual abuse, 
including the recent rape. The ensuing trauma prayer session included prayers for the 
various parts of her that were still stuck in the trauma. Using the revelatory spiritual gifts, 
I discerned the need to pull her from the various dimensions she had been stuck in. In a 
prophetic sense, I saw a closed dark oak. When the trauma prayer session concluded, she 
said she felt lighter and peaceful. 

The initial follow-up interview was conducted the next day since she seemed 
locationally unstable. Derby was able to calmly speak of the past abuses. She felt hopeful 
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and relaxed. She identified her triggers as the perpetrator from her teen years, beer (the 
perpetrator was always drinking beer prior to the molestation), and older men in general. 

As the trauma prayer session began, she felt fear about losing her identity. SA had 
been a part of her story for so long and she had developed a victim identity. The victim 
identity was an excuse to be angry, blame-shift, and do drugs. This shows the importance 
of leading people in an identity prayer at the end of the session. 

A few days after the initial prayer session at Hope TC, Derby left the program. 
Unfortunately, she quickly relapsed into drug addiction, fornication, and other illegal 
behavior. Approximately two months later she was asked via Facebook Messenger if beer 
was still a trigger for her. She replied that it was not. It was encouraging that the SA 
trauma healing was persisting even as her Christian lifestyle deteriorated. 

Four months after leaving, Derby returned to the program. She had experienced 
additional sexual abuse in domestic partner relationships during those four months. This 
necessitated another prayer session for healing SA trauma. 

A follow-up interview was conducted approximately two weeks after the second 
prayer session. Derby confirmed that the beer trigger from her childhood SA was still 
extinguished. When asked about the adult SA, she paused to recall the events and said the 
memories did not affect her. 

Derby also mentioned that she no longer had panic attacks in the bathroom. She 
had never felt safe in a closed bathroom. She would leave the shower curtain open a little 
so she could see what was in the room. If the curtain was not parted, she would get tunnel 
vision, a racing heart, and feel on the verge of passing out. Now a closed bathroom and 


closed shower curtain does not affect her. 
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When interviewed twenty days after the second prayer session, Derby still felt an 
unease around older men. This stemmed from the childhood SA and was not resolved in 
the first prayer session. We prayed briefly about this generalized distrust of men, asking 
God to remove it. She reported two weeks later that she no longer felt the distrust around 
older men. 

When Derby thinks of the abuser from her teen years, she no longer feels shame, 
fear, or sadness. She does however still have anger. This anger is compounded by the 
knowledge that this abuser had also abused another family member. The persistence of 
the trauma symptom of anger suggests that the forgiveness process has not yet been 
completed. 

Prior to the initial prayer session, Derby was having SA related nightmares two to 
three times per week. During these nightmares, she would scream and yell in her sleep. 
Derby has not had these nightmares since the initial prayer session that occurred just prior 
to her leaving the program. 

Without being asked, another student validated this improvement. Five days after 
Derby returned, the student commented on the difference in Derby’s sleep. When Derby 
was in the program earlier, the student would be awakened by Derby yelling during the 
nightmares. The student had been nervous about sleeping in the same room as Derby 
again but said there have been no nightmares since Derby returned. 

From the initial charismatic prayer session, Derby reported two SA trauma 
triggers extinguished (beer, showers). Five other SA trauma symptoms were also 
extinguished (nightmares, anxiety/panic attacks, sadness, fear, shame). This is a total of 
seven initial areas of improvement. There was also one SA trauma trigger extinguished 
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(older men) from a subsequent prayer session. This was not counted since this project is 
measuring the effect of the initial charismatic prayer session. 

Sammie’s Case Study Analysis 

Sammie is in the Low Christian maturity group with Childhood & Adult SA. 
Sammie’s case is infonnative about the SA trauma symptom of sexual submissiveness 
and how it was healed in her life. This was actually the first improvement she mentioned. 
Her case illustrates the positive rippling effect of SA trauma healing within a family 
system. She also experienced the healing of non-SA trauma. 

Sammie had been raped as a young child. She felt her sexual submissiveness was 
a result of the rape. As an adult, she also experienced domestic partner violence that 
included physical, emotional, and sexual abuse. Sammie endured the abuse because she 
did not feel able to say no. It had been ten years since the last sexual abuse. 

The prayer session occurred within a house and lasted forty minutes. Since 
Sammie brought up the additional issue of emotional walls, there was a discussion of 
healthy boundaries versus emotional walls. As a visual aid, she fired “the goons” who 
had been guarding her and asked God for wisdom and help with healthy boundaries. 

The first follow-up interview occurred forty-nine days after the prayer session. 
Sammie’s initial comment described a “shift in one relationship.” She had noticed this 
shift almost immediately after the prayer session. She had been acting submissive 
sexually to a certain man. During the prayer session, the soul tie with him had been 
broken. We had also done the anti-sacrifice/scapegoat/toy prayer. After the prayer 
session, Sammie discovered that the previous emotional and physical attraction to the 
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man had ceased. She was finally able to refuse his requests for sex. She said she no 
longer feels submissive. 

Initially Sarnmie thought her only trigger was the smell of alcohol. However, by 
the time of the follow-up interview, she recognized she had other SA triggers and trauma 
symptoms. She discovered that in addition to the extinguishment of the alcohol trigger, 
certain colors were no longer a trigger. She can now drive by the house where the 
domestic partner abuse happened and “feel nothing.” A certain person no longer triggers 
her, and she stopped having “negative dreams” (she had them almost every night). The 
extinguishment of these additional trauma triggers and symptoms revealed to her that she 
had been more affected than she realized. 

Sarnmie reports that she no longer thinks about the SA. During the interview, she 
repeatedly said her “mind is on a whole another level.” She now feels closure on the 
sexual, physical, and emotional abuse. 

The benefits of the prayer session extended to her family members. Sarnmie 
experienced an improvement in her relationship with a difficult family member and with 
one of her sons. She has always had a strained relationship with this son because he was a 
trigger. He is the son of the domestic partner who abused her. He looks like his father and 
has similar mannerisms so at times seeing him would trigger memories of abuse. Now he 
is no longer a trigger. After the prayer session, she was able to tell her son that “I want to 
see you for you and not who I saw your father as because you are not your father.” 

Two family members independently validated the positive effects of the prayer 
session. Both described Sarnmie as more patient and loving with her son. Both family 
members also observed an improvement in Sammie’s relationship with the difficult 
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relative. Sammie has developed new healthy boundaries with this relative. Other 
validating comments were that Sammie was not as reserved, was softer, and is standing 
up for herself. 

Sammie had five SA trauma triggers extinguished. Four were visual (house, 
certain colors, mannerism, physical resemblance) and one olfactory (alcohol). Three 
other SA trauma symptoms were extinguished (negative dreams, sexual submissiveness, 
shame). This is a total of eight areas of improvement. 

Kara’s Case Study Analysis 

Kara is in the High Christian maturity group with Childhood & Adult SA. Her 
story illustrates the range of freedom gained when the sacrificial silence is broken and the 
SA trauma is healed. She was also healed of a non-SA trauma. There were three follow¬ 
up interviews over 99 days. The expanded time frame allowed her to identify additional 
SA trauma symptoms extinguished at each interview. 

Kara had been raped twice by her father while in her late teens. Her paternal 
grandmother blamed her for the rape. The grandmother grabbed a knife and threatened to 
“cut my tongue out if I told anyone else.” There was also fear that her step-siblings would 
beat her if they heard of the rapes. Even when she became an adult, she felt she could not 
reveal what had happened. This enforced sacrificial silence meant she had to be around 
extended family and pretend nothing had happened. She felt she had no recourse. 

While in her twenties, Kara was raped by two other assailants. The last rape 
occurred some thirty-five years ago. These rapes were not mentioned until the second 
follow-up interview. 
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Since she had been raped by her father, the first follow-up interview was timed 
for the day after Father’s Day. This was twenty-four days after the prayer session. Kara 
happily reported being unaffected by Father’s Day. 

Prior to the prayer session, when others spoke positively of their fathers, Kara 
would have flashbacks. Part of her emotional pain was the absence of any positive 
recollections of her father when others shared their memories. When people discussed 
their fathers, she would slowly walk away or emotionally numb herself. 

Since the prayer session, it no longer bothers her to hear others speak of their 
fathers. She could remember a positive story about her father that she now shares with 
others (in the prayer session we asked for pleasant memories to surface). When some 
women invited her to join them in buying a yellow rose in memory of their deceased 
fathers, she was able to participate. This is something she would never have done before. 

Regarding the enforced silence, she now states “I guarded all that area with fear, 
but I feel free now.” She had also refused to speak of the past because of the hatred she 
felt. But since the prayer session, she “feels nothing.” Prior to the prayer session, bad 
memories would pop up that she felt she had to hide. Now she states, “all my feelings are 
open.” Kara commented several times that she was now “merged into one person.” 

Kara reported a “new excitement about everyday life.” She now has more 
interaction with other people. Previously she would listen to others but not share because 
she was afraid people would reject her if knew her story. Now she feels free to share from 
her life story to help others. She has a “candid conversation life style now.” 

Another significant area of healing is in how Kara dresses. During the prayer 
session, through the spiritual gift of discerning, I sensed that she had a protective plate 
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over her chest. When I asked her if she was willing to remove it, she said no. She felt she 
needed the protection. We discussed letting God be her protection, but she was reluctant. 
Since it is best for someone to hear from God directly, I asked her to ask God about it. 
When she did, she said God told her to “trust him.” Then she removed the plate. During 
the follow-up interview she explained that she had been wearing double layers of 
clothing for over thirty-five years. Since the prayer she no longer dresses this way. She is 
even wearing sleeveless dresses now. This is interesting since during the prayer session, 
she knew what the protective plate entailed but I did not. 

Although a mature Christian, Kara felt “constantly condemned” because God had 
given her to a father that had wounded her. She no longer feels condemned by God or 
angry at God. This shift has enabled her to enter into a new intimacy with God. 

When the theme of nightmares emerged from other participants, I realized this 
subject had never been discussed with Kara. A second telephone follow-up was held to 
inquire about nightmares. It was discovered that prior to the prayer session, Kara had 
reoccurring nightmares of being stuck. She would also wake up every hour and had night 
sweats. She has not had the nightmares since the prayer session. Kara now sleeps through 
the night without any excessive sweating. 

During a third phone call, Kara excitedly reported the healing of non-SA related 
trauma that she had experienced in her twenties. A certain situational trigger would elicit 
fear and anxiety. Approximately three and a half months after the prayer session, this 
trigger was encountered. For the first time in over thirty-five years, there was no reaction 
to this situation. God had silently healed the trauma and extinguished the trigger. 
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A family member validated the positive effects of the prayer session. They stated 


that Kara is “more cheerful and focused.” They also noted that she has “a different calm 
and peace.” 

Kara reported two SA trauma triggers extinguished (holidays, subject matter). 
Nine other SA trauma symptoms were extinguished (nightmares, disturbed sleep, night 
sweats, fear, condemnation, shame, protective clothing, silence/repressed emotions, 
numbing). This is a total of eleven areas of improvement. 

Conclusion 


Project Evaluation 

The research results suggest that the charismatic prayer model that was used for 
healing SA trauma was effective. Charismatic prayer sessions that averaged thirty 
minutes in length resulted in extinguished SA trauma symptoms. All nine participants 
reported at least one SA trigger and one non-trigger SA trauma symptom extinguished. 

Three participants had both extinguished and non-extinguished SA trauma 
symptoms. This indicates that some people may require subsequent or longer sessions 
that address additional areas. A post-project goal is to develop prayer handouts for 
additional areas that can be given to those being prayed for. 

The charismatic prayers were effective with all Christian maturity groups and all 
presenting life stage groups. The triangulation of the data by the participant’s Christian 
maturity level revealed that the extinguishing of SA trauma symptoms was not dependent 
upon the Christian maturity level. The Low and Medium groups averaged five total 
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improvements while the High group averaged six. The Childhood Only SA life stage 
averaged four total improvements while the Childhood & Adult SA averaged six. 

The charismatic prayers were equally effective across all presenting 
demographics. There was no distinguishable difference with regard to ethnicity or age. 
The oldest participants also had the longest time since the last SA. It was encouraging 
that neither their age nor the time since the last SA impeded their healing of SA trauma. 
These healings and improvements demonstrate the validity and application of the 
Biblical, Historical, and Theological chapters. 

Application of Matthew 8 

The Matthew 8 healing stories that were exegeted in the Biblical Foundations 
chapter took on a powerful application to SA trauma during the research. Each of these 
healing accounts took on a new expression for me during this project. 

The physical healing of the leper ended the man’s alienation from his family and 
God. The disruption of his skin had made him unclean, it was a mark. He could not go 
into the Temple, into the presence of God. The man could not enjoy his family and fully 
participate in their lives. It had a generational effect and it unsettled his identity. Feeling 
marked and excluded, the sense of alienation from God and family, the generational 
effect and unsettled identity were all present in this project. The disruption of SA is 
extensive and profound but when Jesus stretches out his hand, alienation ceases. Mothers 
are no longer triggered by their children and a generational healing begins. People enjoy 
an improved relationship with God. Suddenly more comfortable with themselves, they 


become more comfortable with others. 
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The paralyzed servant of a Roman Centurion exemplifies healing an outlier. As 
such, the paralyzed servant is representative of the participants with low Christian 
maturity. Just as Jesus was willing to come and heal an outlier, so too Jesus was willing 
to come and heal the participants who struggled with drug addictions, ungodly lifestyles, 
and low commitment levels. 

The silent healing of Peter’s mother-in-law with her unexpressed needs illustrates 
the unexpressed need for healing in Isaiah 30. Silent healing occurred in this research 
project when people had SA trauma symptoms extinguished without detailing the abuse 
or the symptoms. Some participants were healed of SA trauma and trauma symptoms 
they did not even realize they had. When one woman told me of having intercourse 
forced on her by a new boyfriend, I told her I was sorry she was raped. She looked at me 
with dawning awareness. The Childhood SA she endured had distorted her perception of 
what SA was. Another example is the woman who was healed of a non-SA trauma even 
though it had never been mentioned during the prayer session. 

Historical Impacts 

The historical chapter revealed ancestral sins, ungodly cultural norms, and 
traumatic sexual abuse. This speaks of a hidden generational impact. The nineteenth- 
century attitudes of sexual sacrifice and dehumanization continue to exist today. To break 
these patterns, an Anti-Sacrifice-Scapegoat-Toy prayer part of the basic charismatic 
prayer model. Within the project, one participant moved from a sexual submissiveness 
into setting healthy boundaries and having a voice. 
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Comparison With Yoga-Based Trauma Treatments 

What is remarkable is that these extinguished SA trauma symptoms and other 
improvements were not the result of extensive counseling. People experienced a quick 
shift in their lives due to the healing and renewing power of the Holy Spirit. The research 
results suggest that for Christians, a charismatic prayer model is more effective with SA 
trauma than yoga-based trauma treatments. Every prayer session participant reported at 
least two trauma symptoms extinguished after a brief charismatic prayer session. In 
contrast, yoga-based trauma therapies require multiple sessions and home practice. It also 
requires the ongoing practice of the yoga program. 

While a ten-week yoga program resulted in symptom reduction, a recent study of 
an extended twenty-week yoga program yielded greater symptom reduction. Nine women 
with chronic PTSD were in the extended study. With the longer timeframe and home 
monitoring, some participants attained an “asymptomatic status, as well as clinically 
significant decreases in dissociation symptoms at levels comparable to those established 
for bona fide trauma-focused psychotherapies.” 3 

Caution, however, is needed when comparing the results of Christian charismatic 
healing with other modalities. The definition of healing and the goal of trauma treatment 
can be variable. One of the authors of the twenty-week yoga study is trauma expert Dr. 
Bessel van der Kolk. His goal is to help trauma survivors tolerate their emotions. He 
states that “Trauma treatment is about helping people .. .to tolerate what they feel right in 


3 Maggie Price, Joseph Spinazzola, Regina Musicare, Jennifer Turner, Michael Suvak, David 
Emerson, and Bessel van der Kolk, ‘‘‘Effectiveness of an Extended Yoga Treatment for Women with 
Chronic Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” The Journal of Alternative and Complementary Medicine 23, no. 4 
(2017): 300-309. 
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the present. As long as you can tolerate what’s going on right now, there’s no need for 
further treatment.” 4 

Toleration of negative emotions is different from the results of a charismatic 
prayer session. The prayer participants were not suddenly able to tolerate shame, fear, 
anger, etcetera. They actually experienced a new absence of these emotions. There was 
no longer anything to tolerate. This reinforces that for Christians, a charismatic prayer 
session is more effective with SA trauma than yoga trauma treatments. 

Relevance for Future Work 

Although I ministered this prayer model prior to the DMin program and had some 
positive feedback, I had never extensively explored the results. The follow-up interviews 
provided an amazing range of positive responses. Having no idea of all that God was 
doing, I weep in gratitude. Truly God heals tonnents. These responses and the 
exploration of trauma research has given me a greater sensitivity for the impact of SA. 

The positive responses have also increased my motivation to conduct training 
sessions for charismatic prayers in ministering to the sexually abused. These corporate 
times of training will also be occasions for corporately administering the model to 
attendees who may need healing themselves. The training will include helping people to 
develop an anointing for ministering to the sexually abused. The two participants who 
had more trauma symptoms extinguished after additional prayer sessions spurs me to 


4 Ruth Buczynski, Bessel van der Kolk, Pat Ogden, and Peter Levine. How To Work With 
Traumatic Memory’ That Is Embedded in the Nervous System , Treating Trauma Master Series, transcript of 
Main Session #3, (National Institute for the Clinical Application of Behavioral Medicine: n.p., 2017) 3. 
Used by permission. 
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seek God for a greater anointing in this area. For the trauma symptoms that contend and 
war with people, I seek an application of Isaiah 41:12, “You shall seek them and not find 
them, even those who contended with you. Those who war against you shall be as 
nothing, as a thing of nonexistence.” 5 

Each participant’s story confirmed the power of the renewing of the Holy Spirit. 
The array of improvements in the project has increased my expectation when praying 
with people. A calling to a release ministry that was identified in the Ministry Focus 
chapter has taken on richer tones through a greater understanding of the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit. With profound gratitude, I thank God for leading me on this DMin journey 
into these rich discoveries. 


5 Holy Bible Modem English Version (Lake Mary, FL: Passio, 2014). Scripture taken from the 
Modern English Version. Copyright 2014 by Military Bile Association. Used by permission. All rights 
reserved. 
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Prayer Session Log 


Participant #_Sample 

Start Time 11am 


Session Length: 30 
minutes 


Stop time_11:30 am 


Covered? 

Topic 

Comments 

X 

Forgiveness 


X 

Bitter judgments and expectations 


X 

Soul ties 


X 

Perverse spirits 



Controlling spirits 


X 

Grief 


X 

Physical healing of anything injured from 
the abuse 

prayed for healing of 
trauma wounds in brain 

X 

Brain chemistry 


X 

Honnonal balance 


X 

Adrenal gland healing 


X 

Deactivation of triggers 


X 

Trauma spirits 


X 

Anti-sacrifice/scapegoat/toy 


X 

Identity 



Other: 


X 

Hatred 


X 

Pom 
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Case study # 

Gender: Age Ethnicity 


Case Study Template 


Coding: 

Emerging themes: 

Location/context: 

Date: Session length: 

Comments on Christian maturity: 

Any substance abuse: 

Time lapse since first SA: 

Time lapse since last SA: 

Pre-prayer session background information, if any: 
Triggers Identified: 

Prayer Model areas covered: 

Additional areas covered: 

Initial Follow-up Interview Date: 

1. Triggers Extinguished? 

2. Other Trauma Symptoms Extinguished 

a. Shame? 

b. Nightmares? 

c. Other symptoms extinguished? 

3. Other changes? 

History: 

Subsequent Follow-up Interview Date: 

Comments: 


Third party validation? 
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